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THE ENDING OF ST. MARK'S GOSPEL 


A Study In Textual Criticism 

The textual critic of the New Testament is a detec¬ 
tive on a heroic scale. A veritable multitude of facts Is 
supplied him In thousands of Greek manuscripts. In transla¬ 
tions with their various manuscripts, in quotations of ec¬ 
clesiastical writers. To add to the complication, all this 
testimony is merely hearsay evidence. The original impec¬ 
cable witnesses are no longer, and lost manuscripts, like 
dead men, tell no tales. '.Ve have their evidence only at 
second or third or who knows how-manyeth hand; hundreds of 
years separate most of this hearsay evidence from the orig¬ 
inal source. The witnesses thst now exist are, moreover, 
truthful and untruthful by turns. bone are more untruthful 
than others, but all of them are so far from being unswerv¬ 
ingly truthful that no reliance can be placed on the sole 
testimony of any of them when a specific case Is to be tried. 
Neither is there any pattern In the truthfulness or untruth¬ 
fulness of any witness. They arbitrarily bear now true, 
npw false witness; they are, so to speak, stupidly unreli¬ 
able and unreasoningly contradictory. All of which might 




well drive even expert Investigators to despair. 

Various short-cuts have been suggested through this welte 
of assertion and contradiction, this maze of truth and false¬ 
hood: sheer weight of numbers, the good breeding of certain 

witnesses, and, recently, neglect of the witnesses altogether 
except for the ascertaining of their divergent witness com¬ 
bined with a judgment based wholly on the likelihood of the 
witness they offer. The most famous firm of criminal in¬ 
vestigators in these matters for the last seventy years has 
been that of Westcott and Hort. These sleuths enunciated 
their principles with great skill and learning, with force 
and precision, and they have their followers down to the pre¬ 
sent day, who, in spite of various modifications in the orig¬ 
inal conclusions, still praise and employ their methods. 

Like good Englishmen Westcott and Hort were aristocratic in 
their tastes. They applied the words of Horace to the great 
mass of manuscripts 

Odi profanum vulgus et arceo 

and extolled the good breeding and blue blood of the few. 

Even at the height of their popularity they had their oppon¬ 
ents, some extremely noisy like Burgon and Miller, and since 
then opposition to their conclusions as well as to their 
methods has been increasing. Many experts are convinced that 
Westcott and Hort have falsely procured the condemnation of 
many excellent and eminently worthy members of Biblical soc¬ 
iety in the scholarly world and wish to see these members take 
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their place again with an honor that is unbesmirched. With 
one of these members the present investigation has to deal. 

The writer, rather immodestly it may be held, can not accept 
the principles enunciated by WH and accepted by many textual 
critics since, and accordingly a rather large section of the 
present study is given over to a critical analysis of the 
principles of WH and the formulation of other critical prin¬ 
ciples, which form the foundation upon which the real work is 
raised. Pardon is asked by the writer for not quoting the 
witnesses directly - ho has no training in the reading of 
ancient manuscripts - but only their reported statements in 
the critical apparatuses of Souter, Nestle, Merk, Tischendorf, 
von Soden, Huck and various others who have investigated these 
cases before. A comparison of all these apparatus crltlcl 
renders it pretty certain that the existing witnesses to the 
text have not had their uncertain witness garbled and distorted 
into the bargain. A description of some of the more striking 
witnesses is given in the Sigla , which list has been compiled 
partly from Souter 1 2 and partly from Huck. For more complete 

character studies one must consult the large works of Tischen- 

o 

dorf, Gregory and von Soden. 


1. Souter A., The Text and Canon of the New Testament 

2. See the bibliography. 
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Sigla 


Greek Manuscripts. 

S This symbol I use for the more common . This 

is Tischendorf*s famous Codex Sinaiticus, no* in 
the British Museum. It contains the O.T. nearly 
complete and the N.T. complete, with Barnabas and 
Hennas. One of our best MSS after B. Fourth Cen¬ 
tury (fifth?). 

B Codex Vaticanus, containing the O.T. with some 51 

missing pages in the beginning of Genesis and in the 
Psalms and the N.T. as far as Hebr. 9:14. Our oldest 
uncial, from the Fourth Century. 

A Codex Alexandrinus, also in the British Museum; Fifth 

Century. Its text in the Gospels is not regarded 
very highly. 

C Codex Ephraemi; Fifth Century. A palimpsest contain¬ 

ing the O.T. and N.T. but with many gaps. With S and 
B representative of von Soden's H-text. 

D Codex Bezae; Sixth Century (Fifth?). A Graeco-Latin 

MS, the Greek to the left; not in the Uhiversity of 
Cambridge. Our chief Greek representative of WH 
Western text, and remarkable for its interpolations 
in Acts particularly. 

W A complete codex of the Gospels, which it contains in 

the Western order: Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. Fifth 
Century; famous for its addition to Mk. 16:14, the 
"Freer Logion”. 

Codex Koridethei; Seventh-Ninth Century. The Gospels 
nearly complete. One of the main sources of the 
Caesarean form of text. 

L Codex Regius from the Eighth Century; belongs to von 

Soden•s H-text. The Gospels almost complete. 

Fam.l This is a group of minuscules, including 1, 118, 131, 
209, etc.,; also known as the "Lake Group”, Caesarean 
text. 

Fam.13 The "Ferrar Group", consisting of minuscules 13, 69, 
124,230, 346, 543, 788, 826, 983, 1689, 1709. These 
MSS are distinguished by the position they give to the 
perlcope de adultera , viz, after Luke 21;38. Caesarean 
text. 
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Latln Manuscripts, 

it I tala, the Old Latin Version as reconstructed by Adolf 

Juelicher. 

a Vercellonsis; V Century; some gaps in all Gospels; 

a good text, belongs to European familv. 

b Veronensis; iv/v Century; defective; European. 

d Cantabrigiensis; the Latin text of D; not a translation 

of it. 

e Paletinus; V; a very good text; African family. 

f Brixianus; VI; approximates the Vulgate closely. 

k Bobiensis; IV; the most valuable it MS, the chief 

representative of the African x'amily; much damaged, 
containing only Matt. 1:1-15:36 and Mark 8:8-16:8. 

Other Versions. 


Syr. Sin. The old Syriac version as found in the palimpsest 

discovered in St. Catherine’s Monastery on Mt. Sinai. 

Syr. Cur. The Old Syriac as found in the Curetonlan MS found 
in Egypt. T! is is a little more recent than the 
Sinaitic. These two MSS Burkitt edited in the 
Evangellon Da-Mopharre3he . 

bo The Bohairic Version, representing the northern Coptic 
translation. 

sa The Sahidic Version, representing the southern Coptic 
translation. Both edited by G. Homer, 1898 and 1911 
respectively. sa is the older. 

Other abbreviations. 


MS (MSS) Manuscript(s), whether majuscule or minuscule. 
WH Westcott and Hort. 

JBL The Journal of Biblical Literature 

HTR The Harvard Theological Review 

ATR The Anglican Theological Review 

TR Textus Receptus 





Chapter One, Criticism of Westcott and Hort*s 

Theory of the New Testament Text. 

The Introduction of WH The New Testament In the Original 
Greek la a beautifully planned and brilliantly written work. 

The fundamental principles upon which the whole theory is based 
and from which the final conclusions are gradually and skil¬ 
fully developed are enunciated by WH as follows: 

"Knowledge of documents should precede final Judg- 

„1 

ments upon readings." 

"All trustworthy restoration of corrupted texts is 

2 

founded on the study of their history." 

It will be convenient for our purposes to take the second of 
these principles first and to see what results for the text 
flow from its application. 

WH insist that documents should not be treated indepen¬ 
dently of each other but should be examined connectedly as 
foming parts of a single whole in virtue of their historical 
relationships. All documents form part of a genealogical 
tree of transmission. It is the business of textual critic¬ 
ism to assign to each document its proper place on that tree, 
whereby a historical picture of the whole complex transmission 
is gained as well as material of the most objective character 
for arriving at the original text. Up to the time of the 
writing of WH monumental work, 1882, much weight had been 


1. Westcott and Hort, The New Testament 

2. WH, op. cit ., p. 40 


f 


p. 31 
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attached in certain quarters to the number of MSS attesting 
any particular reading. The principle of genealogy sets 
mere numbers in their proper perspective. If ten MSS can 
be shown to have a uniform text - and community in startling 
variations indicates this much in the same fashion that the 
teacher detects cheating by a series of strange errors in 
different papers - then, plainly, they have a common ancestor, 
and they are no longer ten witnesses to a reading, but one 
only. Besides setting mere number In its proper perspective 
genealogy can lead us back to earlier and earlier texts. A3 
WH sura up the process, 

of* 

"The proper method^genealogy consists, it will be seen, 
in the more or less complete recovery of the textB of 
successive ancestors by analysis and comparison of the 
varying texts of their respective descendants, each 
ancestral text so recovered being in its turn used, in 
conjunction with other similar texj^s, for the recovery 
of a yet earlier common ancestor."’ 

Ideally, even a small number of documents would suffice for 
a complete restoration of an autograph text except for the 
earliest variations by genealogy alone, provided that the 
documents preserved were adequately representative of diff¬ 
erent ages and different lines of transmission. WH go so 
far as to claim: 

"So far ap genealogical relations are discovered with 
perfect certainty, the textual results which follow 
from them are perfectly certain, too, being directly 
involved in historical facts; and any apparent pre¬ 
sumptions against them by other methods are mere 
guesses against knowledge. 

But such perfect genealogical relations can not be discovered. 


3. WH, op, cit., p. 57 

4. WH, op. cit'., p. 63 
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do not exist. The greatest single factor complicating the 
genealogical tree is the fact of mixture. Documents, like 
human beings, have not fathers and grandfathers only, but fre¬ 
quently a number of grandparents. To overcome the complica¬ 
tion caused by mixture in documents, and almost all of them 
contain mixture in varying degrees, WH fell back on what are 
known as ’conflates*. When we find a reading in three var¬ 
iations, two of which are simple alternatives to each other, 
while the third is a combination of the other two, the pre¬ 
sumption is that the third is the last of the three and due 
to mixture, not that the third is the earliest and the other 
two due to independent simplifications of the text. If we 
find certain groups of documents habitually exhibiting the 
conflate readings, while other groups habitually avoid them, 
we are safe in asserting that the one set of documents cer¬ 
tainly possesses a mixed text, while the other two sets still 
preserve some portion at least of two more ancient texts 
which were later fused together. We can go further and 
judge that, even in cases where no conflation is to be found, 
the mixed text merely supports one or the other of the vari¬ 
ants but is not in itself an independent witness to the original 
text, the "documentary authority for the two variants respec¬ 
tively being then virtually reduced to that of the two groups 
habitually preserving the separate factors of mixture."^ 

In spite of tills ingenious method of overcoming some of the 


5. WH, op. clt., pp. 51-58 
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difficultles caused by mixture the presence of mixture in gret 
abunuance does make genealogical processes doubtfux. To this 
complication must be added another fact that compels us to 
modify the claims made for the genealogical method, and that 
is the fact that our oldest texts at which we can arrive by 
that method are still separated from the original autographs 
by many ages of transmission, involving possibilities of 
corruption. All this is admitted by WH, but the claim is 
still made that 

"Genealogical presumptions ought however to take prece¬ 
dence of other presumptions, partly because their immed¬ 
iate basis is itself historical not speculative, and 
the subject matter of all textual criticism is histor¬ 
ical, partly because the generalizations b} which shat 
historical basis is ascertained Involve leas chance of 
error than the analogous generalizations required for 
any kind of Internal Evidence. 

The application of this genealogical process reveals, 
first of all, the startling fact that almost all our MSS, 
both uncials and cursives, can in no way bo considered in¬ 
dependent witnesses to the text. For they all exhibit a 
text whioh was essentially an eclectic recension from the 
beginning of the fourth century, and which, gaining eccles¬ 
iastical favor, soon swept all competitors from the field, 
and became the famous Textus Recceptus of Stephanu3, which 
underlies the Authorized Version of King James I in 1611 . 

This text WH call the Syrian text. Modern critics refer 
to it as the 3ysantine or Koine text and in moat critical 
editions it is referred to by the symbol of a dart; K. Proof 
for the assertion that the "Syrian text is only a modified 
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eclectic combination of earlier texts independently attested"*^ 
WH find in the fact that analysis of the readings of the 
Syrian text reveals the presence of a great number of conflate 
readings, and in the further facts that the Syrian readings 
lack all Ante-Nicene patristic evidence and that internal evid¬ 
ence is unfavorable to its variants* Besides this Syrian 
text WH distinguished three other texts: Western, Neutral and 
Alexandrian. The Western text they find attested in D, the 
MSS of the Itala and the Old Syriac, the Greek Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, with the partial exception of the Alexandrian divines, 
and the Latin Fathers. Occasional support for Western read¬ 
ings i 3 found in S X Fam. 1 and Fam. 13. Neutral readings 
are preserved in B S T (in Luke and John) L 33A(Mark) R 
(Luke) Q P. The Alexandrian readings are found in the com¬ 
bination S C L X 33j 3 and R (in Luke), sa bo. The least 
inconstant supportex*s are C L bo, Besides these texts V/H 
claim that there are a large number of variants for which it 
is difficult to assign a definite genealogy, the reasons for 
which fact are to be sought in the mixed composition of some 
of the principal documents and the not unfrequent opposition 
of documents usually agreeing. 

There follows now a description of the four texts. The 
Syrian text has already been characterized well enough. As 
for the Western text, this text was not only the most widely- 
spread text of Ante-Nicene times, but it has the earliest 
readings which can be fixed chronologically. However, 
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WH, op. clt., p. 118 
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except Tor those readings of the Western text which WH call 
"V/estem Non-Interpolations'* - a strange tern this, and one 
invented solely for the purpose of rescuing the Mr name of 
the Neutral text, for Western Non-Interpolations are actually 
according to WH view. Neutral Interpolations - WK view the 
Western text with great distrust* In it they detect a love 
of paraphrase, the interpolation of phrases extending by a 
sort of parallelism the language of the true text, a dispos¬ 
ition to enrich the text at the cost of purity by alterations 
and additions from tradition and perhaps non-biblical apoc¬ 
ryphal sources, the ordinary tendencies of scribes being more 
powerfully at work here than elsewhere* 

In surveying a long succession of Western readings by 
the side of others, we seem to be in the presence of a 
vigorous and popular ecclesiastical life, little scrup¬ 
ulous as to the letter of the venerated writings, or 
as to their permanent function in the future, in com¬ 
parison with supposed fitness for immediate and obvious 
edification. 8 

The Neutral text with its home in Egypt V.'H consider a compar¬ 
atively pure text. A priori Alexandria would be a likely 
place, with its grammatical school and early Christian schol¬ 
ars, for the preservation of such a text. The versions of 
Egypt are the only extensive non-Westem versions. Tills non 
Western text is attested to also by those Western documents 
which attest both Western and non-.Vestem readings, that is, 
mixed documents, the very mixture in this case, presupposing 
a relatively pure non-Westem text. Ihe fact that this 
early evidence is at once Gredi; Latin and Syriac indicates 

8. WH, 9 .P*__c t., pp. 123-126, the verbatim quotation 
being on p. 126. 
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that this non-Westom text was not confined to Alexandria or 
Egypt. Hence the tern Neutral is an adequate term Tor its 
description. The Alexandrian text, finally, is claimed by 
V/H to be derived from the Neutral. It is supposed to be a 
degenerate Neutral text dating from the opening of the third 
century or earlier. Its changes from the Neutral text have 
more to do with language than matter, a striving for correct¬ 
ness of phrase being its distinguishing mark. 

WH have laid the foundation for the history of the text 
of the New Testament. A summary of that history would run 
something like this: Early in the second century the Western 
text was moving towards an ever greater adulteration of the 
apostolic text which had its 3ure3t hold in Alexandria. The 
attempt was made at Antioch to remedy the growing confusion 
of text by the editing of an eclectic text combining readings 
from the three extant texts of the time. This edited text 
was itself further revised and in that foiro used by Antio- 
chean divines about 350. 3fais text was established at Con¬ 
stantinople and finally triumphed, leaving relics of its 
vanquished rivals in certain cursives. At each stage we 
find irregularities and obscurities. But if it is true, 
this history gives the key to the complexities of (documentary 
evidence. 

It 1s at this stare of the examination that WH turn to a 


thorough use of the second of their two great principles: 






"Knowledge of documents should precede final judgments 
upon readings." Knowledge of documents follows upon an 
extension of the principle of Internal Evidence, tfe test 
the worth of a document by an analysis of its readings on 
disputed points. If a document in the majority of cases 
favors that reading which external and internal evidence 
show to be the best or the correct reading, then that docu¬ 
ment is a good one; if not, not. Similarly, if a group 
of documents, be it a group of two or more documents, on the 
whole favors the better readings, then we have a good group: 
if the opposite is true of a certain group, v.e have a poor 
group. When groups or documents are often right, a favor¬ 
able presumption for them is created and very strong internal 
evidence is necessary to rebut their evidence. Practically, 
this means for V/H that every group containing B is good, a.g. 
BS, BL, BC, BT, particularly BS. S in its binary combinations 
is poor. SD is Western and interesting. B is by far the 
best single document. Its Indlvldualisms are confined to 
mechanical inaccuracies. Its omissions concern petty words, 
like the article and pronouns, and Its other individuallams 
are simple and inartificial as one would expect from a dull 
and patient but sometimes negligent transcriber. The in- 
dlvldualisms of S are bold and careless, its subsingular read¬ 
ings suspicious. Internal Evidence of Groups and Documents 
is unfavorable to the singular and subsingular readings of 
all other MSS and to all binary combinations of other MSS. 
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Where B and S differ the use of secondary documentary evidence 
Is necessary as veil as Internal evidence. (Secondary documents 
are all those apart from BSD and, generally, the documents 
of the fourth and fifth centuries.) Secondary evidence Is 
valuable in so far as it often proves readings of the primary 
witnesses to be not individualistic and because it throws back 
in time the secondary documents themselves, i.e., they repres¬ 
ent early MSS in these readings. But the cumulative absence 
of attestation by late mixed documents is unimportant, because 
many certain readings lack this attestation. 

WH admit, to conclude this review of their work, that 
there is no royal road to success in this work. They are 
distrustful of the method of Internal Evidence of Readings 
because of the uncertainty for which its subjectivism leaves 
■to am. They maintain that there is no Justification for 

scepticism as to the possibility of obtaining a " trustworthy 
genealogical interpretation of documentary phenomena in the 

g 

llew Testament either in antecedent probability of in experience". 

"When it is seen that variations in which decision is free 
from difficulty supply a trustworthy basis for ascertain¬ 
ing the prevalent character of documents and groups of 
documents, and thus for estimating rightly the value of 
their testimony in other places, little room 1 b left 
for difference of estimate.•.the general course of future 
criticism must be shaped by the happy circumstance that 
the fourth century has bequeathed to us two MSS of 
which even the less incorrupt must have been of excep¬ 
tional purity among its own contemporaries." 

A period of some seventy years separates us at the pre¬ 
sent from the year of the publication of WH famous work. 


9. WH, op. clt., p. 287 
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During that time much thorough and painstaking work has been 
done by textual critics and scholars throughout the world, and 
a mass of facts end pertinent information has beon collected 
which makes it possible for us to subject the theory of WH 
to a thorough scrutiny. It might appear somewhat unfair 
and unkind for a mere beginner to sit in Judgment and even 
condemnation over men who have contributed so much to an 
understanding of textual criticism. But that is but the way 
of the world. One generation corrects another because of 
the more complete knowledge to which it falls heir. Besides, 
the cause of truth is more precious than the reputation of 
any man no matter how worthy and signal his services may 
have been. Nor is the criticism of WH theory a mere knock¬ 
ing over of a straw man or, to use a coarser phrase, a mere 
shooting of a dead dog. On the contrary, WH have their 
followers still and the issue of Internal Evidence and Ex¬ 
ternal Evidence and their respective value has not yet been 
decided by critics, and it is doubtful whether it ever will. 
Criticism of the position of WH proceeds partly from the 
finds and the conclusions of scholars since their time, and 
partly from weaknesses inherent In the theory itself. 

A mere catalogue of the finds since WH will show how 
important a modifying effect these finds must exert on their 
conclusions. These include the following: W, the Washington 
Codex from the fourth or fifth century and one of the six 
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primary uncials; known as Koridethi, the text of which was 
made known to scholars only in 1913; the earlier of the two 
witnesses to the Old Syriac known as the Sinaitic Syriac, Syr. 
Sin., found by the twin sisters, Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, 
in the Monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai; and, above 
all, the discovery of the papyri, preeminent among which for 
the Gospels is p45. Besides, the best of the Old Latin 
(it) MSS for the Gospels, k, although only fragmentary, was 
edited only after WH, later cursives hove been collated, the 
families 1 and 13 enlarged by the accretion of some new 
members, and the family "/( , consisting of K 77^and some min¬ 
uscules, has been isolated from the Byzantine text and shown 
to occupy, together with A, a sort of half-way stage between 
the pre-Byzantine texts and the secondary stage of the Byzan¬ 
tine text as contained in S V-O- and others. Again, family 
seems to be descended from an ancestor something like p45 
in Mark.^ The discovery of Syr. Sin., W, and 0 , the 
editing of k, has had the effect of giving more weight to 
what WH called Western readings, while p45, a hundred or 
more years earlier than B and S, tends to weaken the position 
of B and S, for its text is definitely not Neutral but what 
critics now term pre-Caesarean, the text preserved also in 
fam. 1 and fan. 13^. In this fact Is another Indication, 

In addition to those to be given later on, that B and S are 

10. R.V. Tasker In HTR for April, 1940, An Introduction 
to the MSS of the New Testament , pp. 7l-^l. 

11. It Is the text of p45 In Mark which has been chiefly 
studied. 
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not remarkable survivals of an unadulterated text but the 
results of an edited text. 

The developments in textual critical theory since WH 
have helped to bring about a certain distrust of WH funda¬ 
mental position. Ir. the main the various theories advanced 
since follow in the wake of WH, and are built upon the same 
basic prixiciples, but the most recent divisions into texts, 
or text-types, to use a phrase of Colwell, diverge quite 
considerably from th' t of WH. Caspar Rene Gregory, who lost 
his life while fighting for the German army in World War I, 
was a completely faithful follower of WH. Ho specks of Per 
Urtext , der Ueberarbeltete Text , der Pollrte Text , and der 
Offlzlelle Text . Tire correspondences with WH texts arc 
plain. Von Soden in ills gigantic work, which on the whole 
has been treated with some disparagement by scholars, but which 
has been recently praised by Work, has only three distinct 
texts: the Hesychian text (its symbol i3 n dark H) which 

treats the Neutral and Alexandrian as one; the Koine text, 
in which v. Soden recognized five sub-divisions; and the 
Jerusalem text (its symbol is a dark I) which is sub-divided 
into no less than eleven parts. From a combination of 
these three texts, all of which are, according to von Soden, 
founded on recensions, together v/ith consideration of the 
readings of Origen and of Tatian’s Diatessaron, the original 
text of the Gospels may be reconstructed. The theory of 
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von Soden never became popular. The next great name la 

12 

that of Canon Streeter, who, like Gregory and von Soden , 
died a violent death, being killed In an aircraft accident 
in 1937. Streeter expounded the theory of local texts, or 
texts of the great episcopal centres, finding striking con¬ 
firmation in the fact that the texts of the early versions, 
Coptic, Latin, and Syriac correspond, particularly in the 
first two cases, with the Greek texts current in Alexandria, 
North Africa and Antioch respectively. In the scheme 
as completely worked out we have the following local texts 
with their primary and secondary authorities: Alexandria 
with B and S L sa.bo, Antioch with Syr. Sin. and Syr. Cur., 
Caesarea with and fara.l fam.' 13 28 56 5 700, Italy and Gaul 
with D and b a, Carthage with k (Mk. Mt.) and W (Mk.) e. 

The Caesarean text particularly is Streeter<s baby and it 
is on this text that much labor has been expended in modem 
times. The work of Kenyon, Ayuso, Pere Lagrange, and the 
Lakes together with the finding of p45 has resulted in a bi¬ 
furcation of the Caesarean text, a pre-Caesarean represented 
by p45 fam.l fam.13 and a later Caesarean text as contained 
in 28 565 700 1424 Old Georgian etc. In fact, the whole 

text is rather nebulous and uncertain and lacks definite 

13 

characteristics. 1 The net rasult of all this development 
since WH is scepticism as to the validity of a theory and a 
method which has produced such divergent conclusions. One 

12. Von Soden was killed in a subway accident In Berlin 
during the first World War. 

13. See The Caesarean Text of the Gospels by Bruce M. 
Metzger In JBL, LXIV, pp. 45'7-490 for a full dis¬ 
cussion and criticism of work on the Caesarean 
text since Streeter. 
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wonder a whether the textual facts which we have collected 
so far are clear and unambiguous enough to form the basis 
of a method whereby we can arrive at the original text in 
a purely objective fashion without the extensive use of 
intrinsic evidence. As a matter of fact, the most recent 
trend in modern scholarship has been to call the whole method 
of UH into question, end more and more reliance is being put 
in the use of intrinsic evidence. But this point needs a 
whole paragraph or series of paragraphs for itself. 

In taking up the direct and immediate criticism of 
the work of WH it is not without some importance to point 
out that, although the material of the Introduction is pre¬ 
sented with the greatest cf objectivity, a closer Inspection 
shoves that objectivity to be more apparent than real. Of 
this fact there arc throe Indications. First of all, there 
underlies the whole argument the interest of WH in playing 
off the value of B and S against the TR.. It would, cer¬ 
tainly, be an unwarranted exaggeration to claim that the 
whole carefully expounded theory is but an elaborate ration¬ 
alization of their preference for B, but there can be little 
doubt that the future value to be assigned to B was contin¬ 
ually in their mind as they developed their argument. Se¬ 
condly, there is the matter of conflate readings. This, it 
will be remembered, is the device used by WH to separate 
pure strands in a mixed text. The whole principle of gen¬ 
ealogy was in danger of collapse because of the complications 
caused in the family tree by mixture. But who determines a 
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conflato? and on what principle? Answer: the critic deter¬ 
mines the conflate and on purely subjective opinions. In many 
a case what one critic judges to be a conflate is by another 
critic claimed to be the original text from which the snorter 
texts have diverged through omission. WH argue that it is 
more likely that the two shorter versions have been fused into 
the longer than that the longer has been shortened by two 
different omissions. The odds are about even. In any case, 
the subjectivism of the principle of WH in this instance Is 
plain, and yet the whole use of genealogy depends on itl 
And thirdly, the high value assigned to B certainly derives 
from a faithful, but possibly unwise, following of the rule 
brevlor lectio probablllor. This rule was followed by WH 
with such slavish fidelity that they deserted even their fav¬ 
orite B in favor of the despised Western text In those in¬ 
stances where the Western text omitted material which R and 
almost nil other MSS contained, the so-called ’Western Non- 
Interpolations'. Apart from these exceptions, however, the 
text of WH N w Testament Is almost the text of B with Its 
manifest errors corrected. The theory of WH, then, is not 
without Its subjective element. 

In taking up some of the details In which the work of 

WK is open to criticism, we may start with the matter of 

genealogy. Ernest Cadman Colwell of the University of Chicago 

in a recent study in the JBL has taken up the matter of 

14 

genealogy, analyzing its achievements and limitations. 

14. Genealogical Method: Its Achievements and Its 
Limitations, J~BL, LXVI, pp. 10&-135. 
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In the course of the paper he critlcl7.es FH chiefly on two 
counts; that these great critics did not appreciate suffic¬ 
iently the difficulties caused by mixture, and that kVK then- 
selves, in forming their text, gave up their own genealogical 
method in favor of Internal Evidence of Documents and Group 
of Documents. This criticism is certainly completely justi¬ 
fied. WH themselves declare 

Where the two ultimate vitnosses differ, the genealog¬ 
ical method ceases to be applicable, and comparison of 
the Intrinsic general characteristies becomes the only 
resource. 

Why, then, go through the tremendous labor entailed in the use 
of genealogy? Would it not bo far easier anc more economical 
of time and energy to find the binary (in rarer cases trinarv) 
variations for any disputed roadlng from our earliest witnesses 
and proceed from there, since genealogy can not take us past 
them any way? The very toms, «enoalogy and genealogical 
tree, are misleading. There is never, or hardly ever, a di¬ 
rect father-son relationship. Centuries and generations 
of transmission and whole continents separate manuscripts. 

The family tree is full of great gaps and it is doubtful 
whether they will ever be filled. Add to this state of 
affairs that manuscripts have not only a sort of direct de¬ 
scent from father to son, but also from father and mother 
and from, possibly more grandparents, like human oeings, - 
ths fact of mixture that is - and it will be at once apparent 
that it will take more than the rather dubious mechanism of 


15. FH, op. clt., p.42 
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' conflate readings'to disentangle the varied strands of 

transmission. In further development of his subject of 

genealogy Colwell refers to a method to make the genealogical 

system 100 per cent efficient as devised by Dorn Quentin. It 

was tried out on the members of fam.13 by Dr. William N. 

Lyons. The labor required is enormous and the results mean- 
16 

ingless. Colwell admits that the genealogical method has 

done some things. It has proved the homogeneousness of the 
has 

Koine text and isolated fams. 1 and 13. Put it is help¬ 

less to produce anything decisive for the New Testament text 
because of the complexity of the pattern of its transmission. 

The summing up of the value of the genealogical method by 
Colwell is as follows: 

It Is clear that in a field where no manuscripts have 
parents, where centuries and continents separate witnesses, 
the genealogical method is not of primary Importance. 

Its Importance lies in the realm of provincial history.. 

In the larger realm, where the larger questions are set¬ 
tled, it still has t o demonstrate its value for the re- 
.construction of the original text of the Greek New Test¬ 
ament .18 

The real support for the conclusions of WH Is found In 
Internal Evidence of Documents and Groups of Documents. At 
the bottom of these terms Is the principle explained before 
"Knowledge of documents should precede final judgments 
upon readings." 


16. Colwell, op. clt ., p. 127. Colwell's whole dis¬ 
cussion of the genealogical method is eminently 
readable and complete. His judgment of the value 
of genealogy is unhesitating: "When there Is mix¬ 
ture, and Westcott and Hort state that It Is common, 
in fact almost universal in some degree, then the 
genealogical method as applied to manuscripts 
(italics in text) is useless." p. 114. 

17 Colwell, ibid., pp. 124-5. 

18. Colwell, ibid ., p. 132. 

1 _ 
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The use made of this principle, too,.is open to grave objec¬ 
tions. WH argue thus 

Where then one of the documents is found habitually to 
contain these morally certain or at least strongly pre¬ 
ferred readings, and the other habitually to contain their 
rejected rivals, v/e can have no doubt, first, that the 
text of the second has suffered comparatively large cor¬ 
ruption; and, next, that the superiority of the first 
must be as great in the variations in which Internal Evid¬ 
ence of Readings has furnished no decisive criterion as 
in those which have enabled us to form a comparative ap¬ 
preciation of the two texts.! 0 

It Is the second of the conclusions of WH in this quotation 
which can not stand. What WH say there is simply: general 
excellence Implies correctness in particular cases. Prac¬ 
tically stated that means: B is so excellent a manuscript 
that we must invariably follow Its lead except where other 
evidence Is overwhelming; In all other cases it must be 
given the benefit of the doubt because of Its uniformly good 
text. This Is so patently wrong that it is suprising that 
It has not been repudiated earlier more generally. Because 
Shakespeare Is the most eminent of poets, does that mean that 
everything he wrote Is supremely good, and that he never falls 
below goodness, that he never descends to mediocrity and even 
folly? And does a tennis champion never make a poor shot? 

Or a violin virtuoso never play a wrong note or one with an 
Impure tone? And when any one of the great men of the world 
Is guilty of mediocrity, does any one argue that his super¬ 
iority Is as great in his mediocrity as in his excellence? 

19. WH, op. clt., p. 32 
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To argue from general excellence to excellence in a par¬ 
ticular case is possible only when dealing with the revelation 
of God. Because the Word of God is true, therefore it is 
infallible, oven when it is disputed, and when the evidence 
against its statement is seemingly conclusive. We can 
argue from the excellence of a great number of particulars 
to the excellence of the whole. But the excellence of 
the whole still tells us nothing about any particular which 
may be in dispute. The particular matter must stand on 
its own excellence or lack of excellence; it ha3 no right 
to shine in the reflected light of the whole. As a matter 
of fact, the so-called excellence of B is a very, vdry rel¬ 
ative excellence indeed. Hardly any scholar is willing to 
value B as highly as did WH. Scrivener had already pointed 
out many a bad reading in B, and Hoskier in a thorough study 

of B ana allied manuscripts had gone even further than 
20 

Scrivener. He claims that the composite picture of 

Codex B is opposed to a superior claim for the shorter 
text, for the neutral, unprejudiced text, for a text free 
from local preferences of grammar and syntactical structure. 

In detail, he claims a clear Coptic influence on B»s ante¬ 
cedents, besides traces of Latin and Syriac influence; he 
cites examples of editing, changes introduced for the sake 
of more correct grammar, haimonistic additions and omissions, 
changes by the use of synonyms, and other improvements. 

es 

20. H. C. Hoskier, Codex B and Its Allies, Bernard 
Quaritch, London, 1914. 
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All this in the Gospels where B is particularly good. 

Hoskier and Scrivener are, I suppose, as subjective in their 
evaluation of B as WH, but the one fact that emerges from 
the criticism is that the excellence of B is not an absolute 
thing at all, but a very relative thing. It is superior to 
other manuscripts not because it has so few errors, but 
because it has relatively so few in comparison with the cor¬ 
ruption of others. B opposes other manuscripts not like 
white and black, but rather like a dingy grey and black. 

Still less reason, then, exists for arguing from its gen¬ 
eral character to its individual readings. The scholar 
Kenyon has from a completely different side overthrown the 
authority of B in the sense of WH. 21 WH claimed for B not 
only that its descent was pure and uncontaminated by mixture, 
but that Its text and that of its allies was not confined 
to any particular locality, hence the tom Neutral. Kenyon 
shows discoveries since then do not confirm the thaory of 
universal dominance; that If B Is not tho text of Egypt 
Its claim to uncontamlnntion becomes more difficult to de¬ 
monstrate; and, finally and unkindly, thRt B is so homo¬ 
geneous that It forces us to accept the conclusion 
that it resulted either from a complete set of uncontaminated 
rolls (all of the books of the New Testament were originally 
separate rolls) or the exercise of editorial selection. 


21. Kenyon, The Text of the Greek Bible, pp. 207-208 
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The former of these alternatives is too unlikely to be be¬ 
lieved; there remains accordingly, only the latter with 
all that it implies for the theory of WH. If we have an 
edited text in B, then its value as an objective witness to 
the original text is largely nullified. So, from two diff¬ 
erent sides the uniqueness of B has been attacked, and with 
that the theory of WH has received a mortal wound. WH put 
all their eggs in one basket, and the basket has been torn 
apart to the utter scrambling of the eggs. 

In one final respect just criticism is to be urged 
against the method of WH, and that is their almost exclus¬ 
ive favoring of the brevlor lectio . This has been hinted 
at a number of timos already. The high value assigned to 
B on the intrinsic value of its readings ia a direct result 
of the application of the brevlor lectio canon. B ? s read¬ 
ings are good, its character is good, because in so many 
cases its reading is the shorter. The canon of the brevlor 
lectio has come in for much criticism of late. Streeter has 
a fine discussion of the matter, much of which appears below 
in quotation. He refers to one A. C. Clark who in his book 
The Descent of Manuscripts brings decisive proof for the 
fallacy of the brevlor lectio in consideration of manuscripts 
of the classics, "A text,",as Clark puts it, "is like a 
traveller who loses a portion of his luggage every time he 
changes trains." Commenting on Clark's words, Streeter 
admits that "while intentional interpolation is quite 
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9xceptional (marginal note3 and various readings do creep 
into the texts), omission - commonly accidental, but some¬ 
time a, it would seem, intentional - is a constant phenomenon. 
Streeter believes that Clark’s conclusions have to be applied 
to the Now Testament text with modifications; first, because 
Just those manuscripts which are of particular value in 
their preservation of the local texts: B, S, fam. Syr. 

Sin. and k, are also characteristic for their omissions 
when compared with other texts; secondly, because there 
exists the antecedent probability that in the case of the 
Gospels some oral traditions would creep into the text. 
Streeter, however, believed that particularly with respect 
to the Western text the principle of what may be called 
the lectio longlor is of real value and Importance. Here 
I shall quote Streeter. 

Ever since Prof. Ramsay wrote his St. Paul the Trav¬ 
eller , scholars on purely historical grounds (italics 
in text) have been emphasizing the claims of 1 quite a 
number of the Bezan additions to be authentic. Clark 
shows in a large number of these cases that, if we 
accept the longer text of D as original, we can explain 
• the origin of the shorter B text. All we need to 
suppose i 3 that one or more ancestors of B had suff¬ 
ered considerably from what is, after all, the common¬ 
est of all mistakes of cereless scribes, the acciden¬ 
tal omission of line. Wherever the grammar of a 
sentence was destroyed by the omission, some conjectural 
emendation of the injured text was made to restore 
the sense. The result of this process would inevit¬ 
ably be the production of a shorter text, by the side 
of which the original would look like a paraphrastic 
expansion.** 

Ahd more fully, with special reference to the actual state 
of S: 


Take a MS. like S. In this, in the Gospels alone. 


22 , Streeter, The Four Gospels, p. 131. The same page 
oi Sj?2--l n s_ the pgierenc§„JJO Clark. 
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there are no less than 46 instances of accidental 
omission, which probably formed one or more complete 
lines of the exemplar from which it was copied, due 
to homoioteleuton .° 4 There are other omissions, pre- 
sumably of lines in the exemplar, where ho moloteleuton 
can not be invoked in extenuation of the error. Ana 
there are innumerable emissions of single words. Almost 
all the longer and many of the shorter omissions have 
been added in the margin, by the first corrector or some¬ 
times by the original scribe. If one glances through the 
photographic facsimile of S, there is hardly a page 
without such correction. But S is a handsome expensive 
copy produced in a regular scriptorium , written by a 
professional scribe and corrected by a careful 
Now lot us suppose that the original text of Acts wa3 
something like D and that the first copy which reached 
Alexandria was separated from the autograph by half a 
dozen ancestors. And suppose that two or three of 
these ancestors had been copied by scribes neither better 
nor worse than the scribe of S, but hod not been gone 
over by a 6 $ # At each stage where the omission 

made nonsense or bad grammar the owner would make the 
minimum of conjectural emendation that would make the 
construction grammatical or restore what from the context 
appeared to be the sense intended. This process of 
omission and correction repeated two or three times 
would result in a copy of the Acts with a text like that 
of B. If this was the first copy of the book to reach 
Alexandria, the original being on papyrus, would soon 
be worn out; tut all the earliest copies known in 
Alexandria would be derived from it. It follows that 
the more scrupulously subsequent scribed copied^these, 
and the more anxious Alexandrian scholars were to go 
back to the earliest copies, the less chance would there 
be of the original omissions being repaired from MSS. 


24. Merk is still severer In his judgment of S: 

sufflclt lnsplcere codlcem Slnaltlcum, qul tot 
omlsslo nlb us^ deformatus est", ut elus testimonium 
Eac in x-e, nisi allls testlbus fulcltur, nulllus fere 
sit auctorltatls' . &ee the Prolegomena to hl3 Novum 
Testamentum ., p. 13. The number oi 1 omissions Tn 
B has been calculated as 2556 by Dr. Dobbin, quoted 
in the Burgon and Miller, The Causes of the Corrup¬ 
tion of the Traditional Text , p. 131. This number 
is to be accepted with some caution, for nothing 
is said concerning the principles on which omissions 
were calculated, but since Burgon and Miller quote 
him with approval the Dr. Dobbin was proba ly a 
staunch upholder of the TR. This fact would raise 
considerably the number of amissions. 









brought in from outside. Even if a copy of the more 
complete text was brought from Rome, the Alexandrian 
scholar, like Hort A would condemn it as a corrupt and 
paraphrastic text. 5 

The chief reason, then for doubting the canon of the brevior 
lectio lies in the observed habits of scribes and copiers: 
they are at times inattentive, they get tirod after a long 
period of transcription, the eyes may jump a line or two, 
and similar endings or beginnings or middles help this pro¬ 
cess along. But mere copyists rarely add. They may mistake 
a comment in the margin for part of the text, they may change 
the word order, a stray synonym or so may slip in here and 
thore; but the copyist’s great enemy is omission, not 
interpolation. This is true even to-day when printers’ 
first galleys will show omissions by the dozens, but never 
a deliberate addition. It must have been far commoner in 
tho early days of the New Testament text than now, for those 
were days of the scrlptlo contlnua and of copyists who, on 
the whole, copied less than those who do that sort of work 
to-day, and who, if we are to judge by the multitude of 
errors in orthography, were a rather ignorant group of men. 


25. Streeter, op. clt ., pp. 134-135. That there 
existed criticism of a high order in the early 
Church is plain from a number of notes appended 
to various manuscripts that have come down to us. 

The first corrector of S marked for deletion by 
brackets and dots two famous passages in Luke, 
that dealing with the ’’Bloody Sweat” and tho word 
from the cross: "Father, forgive them...” In 565 
we have two interesting notes. The v/ord of Luke 
I , "Blessed art thou among women" are omitted 
from the text, but are added in the margin with 
the note "not found in the ancient copies". The 
perlcope de adultera is omitted with the explanation: 
"(This) I hfivo omitted as not read in the copies 
now current." 1582, which gives Mark 16:9-20 as a 
sort of appendix, has a note in the margin: "Irenaeus 
who was near to the apostles, in the third book 
against heresies quotes this saying (v.19) as found 

£?t 1 !? ar {$£>" i5&-?§4 ex£un P^ e3 are ‘ ka ^ sn f rom Streeter, 0 £ 
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To the reason just outlined for rejecting a stringent appli¬ 
cation of the brevior lectio Merk adds the fact that Orientals 
love the more diffuse way of speaking, which would a priori 
arouse favor for the longer reading. Accodit quod orlentales 
modun amant loquendl latum et diffusum, cuius rei exempla 
plurima ex evengellla, epistulis, apocalypsi afferi possunt , 

ita ut etiam ex hac parte lectio prolixior saepe ut primitive 

26 

haberl posslt . This observation, of course, is a very 

general and indefinite thing and quite subordinate to the 

other criticism of the brevior lectio outlined above. 

To sura up. For all its apparent objectivity the theory 

of WH is as subjective as the theories acvanced by those who 

have opposed them so strongly. Which i3 as it should be, 

for as Vaganay has said, "All Intelligent criticism i3 ul- 

27 

timately subjective." It is doubtful, however, whether 
V/H would have accepted this defence of the subjective element 
in their textual theory. The weight attached by 'WH to gen¬ 
ealogy and to the Internal evidence of documents and groups 
of documents has been ahov/n to have been done so wrongly. 

The intricacy of transmission is much greater and presents 
more formidable problems than WK admitted. Application of 
the central principles of has led to widely differing 
results, and, of late, to complete scepticism in their 


26. Merk, o 3. c11•, p, 13. 

27. Quoted Dy Tasker, op. clt., p. 77. 
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validity for the reconstruction of the original text. /H 
had claimed that "there was no Justification for scepticism 
as to the possibility of obtaining a trustworthy genealogical 
interpretation of documentary phenomena in the New Testament, 
either in antecedent probability or in experience." To-day, 
however, Colwell can agree with K. Lake who 3poke of WH 

oo 

theory as "a splendid failureand can write: "Our dilemma 
seems to be that we know too much to believe the old; we do 
not yet know enough to create the new."*^ A new construc¬ 
tional hypothesis is required. Finally, in particular, the 
firmly accepted canon of the brevlor lectio has been widely 
questioned and a strict use of it rejected. The modem 
critic must find other principles by which to reconstruct 
satisfactorily the original Greek of the New Testament. 


28. duoted by Colwell, op, clt ., p. 132. 

29. Colwell, op. clt., p. 











Chapter Two. The Canons of Modem Textual Criticism . 

The canons of criticism generally advocated at the present 
time, the canons which commend themselves to the present writer 
differ v ry widely indeed from those urged by WH. What is 
called external evidence or documentary attestation takes on 
a relative unimportance when compared with the stress laid on 
intrinsic evidence. But beloro outlining the modern trends 
more fully we must indicate the limitations of the modem crit¬ 
icism. 

The canons of criticism in vogue at the present time are nbt 
in any way final. They are rather tentative, and continent on 
certain future developments. First of all, there is the poss¬ 
ibility of new finds, which may blow sky-high the carefully con¬ 
structed edifice of modern criticism. It may not bo likely, 
but it certainly is not at all impossible that manuscripts may 
be found earlier even than our Chaster Beatty papyri, p«rhaps 
dating from time 3 immediately following the times of the writers 
of the Hew Testament. The discovery of manuscripts of Isaiah 
dating possibly from before the time of Cnrist is only an indi¬ 
cation of other surprising discoveries still to be made. The 


finding of an autograph la not beyond the realms of possibility 
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And secondly, there still remains work for a generation of 
scholars in studying, collating, tabulating the results of 
textual critical materials already available. There are hun¬ 
dreds upon hundreds of oursivos of whose contents we know nothing; 
more study has still to Le dono on various versions; most of 
the fathers need critical editing. When all this has been 
done we may have the necessary data to fom a now constructional 
theory to take tho place of that of \VH. The modern critic is 
in the position with respect to external evidence, to quote the 
words of Colwell again, "of knowing too much to believe the old 
and of not knowing enough to create the new." But he cannot 
simply loavo the text alone. He must come to some sort of 
conclusion for his own peace of mind as to what the true text 
is. Accordingly, ke must do the best he can with the material 
at his disposal, but he knows all the time that new truths may 
upset some of his most assured conclusions. In the long run, 
only the discovery of the original autographs would give us 
absolute certainty. Theoretically, that is to say, the last 
word is with external evidence, but practically, given the fact 
of the loss of the originals, intrinsic evidence will have to 
remain one of our chief means, perhaps the only moans, of ar¬ 
riving at our conclusions concerning the true text. 

The critical review of WH work in the first chnpter of the 
paper has indicated how little value we can place in genealogy 
and in the testimony of the best documents and the best groups 








oi' documents. What is left in the way of external evidence? 

Fred. S. Grant goes 20 far as to sey: 

What is required is not a choice between MSS or groups 
of MSS at all, tut between readings, all of which stand 
upon their own feet and either maintain themselves or 
not according as they comnend themselves to the patient 
Judgment of objective scholarship. 1 2 

And again: 

The situation is completely changed from that in 18S1. 
Instead of tracing back the text to its original in the 
autographs, by a steady process of convergence following 
back to a common source the divergent lines of descent, 
we shall have to stop when we get to the second century; 
and in place of some rule of preference for one type of 
text or ar oth r, or for their common agreements over 
their divergences, we shall have to trust a great deal 
more than heretofore to what i3 called internal criticism? 

According to Grant then, all that remains for documentary evid¬ 
ence to do is to tell us what readings were current in the 
second century. This is, I boliovo, too extreme a view to 
take. For documentary attestation can tell us how widespread 
any particular reading was at an early date. In thiB fact 
we have a real, although again not an infallible, guide in 
reconstructing the original text. Readings vdilch have wide¬ 
spread attestation being found in areas widely separated geo¬ 
graphically are readings that deserve special consideration. 

All things being equal, such readings are more likely to bo 
original than variants attested to only in one region. The 
possibility of course that manuscripts originally current, say 
in Rome, may have been brought to Egypt or Syria or Armenia 
must be faced. On the whole, however, widely spread identical 


1. Grant, Studies in the Text of Mark, in the ATR. 1938. 

p. 106. 

2. Grant, op. clt., pp. 109-110. 









readings would argue the original true text rather than 
identical errors springing up at different places at approx¬ 
imately the same time. If these concurring witnesses to 
certain readings are at tho sane time ^idoly different in 
their general character, then their concurrence becomes a 
still stronger testimony to the original text. Scrivener 
has well stated this rule as f ollo ,v s: 

We must assign the highest value not to readings at¬ 
tested by numbers of witnesses but to those which come 
from sovoral remote and independent sources and have 
least likeness to each other in respect to genius and 
general character.' 5 

With him agrees Tasker: 

We can also see, more clearly perhaps than Hort wos 
able to do, that widespread geographical attestation 
at an early date is a more certain (though again not 
an infallible) guide to the probability of a partic¬ 
ular reading being original than strong attestation 
from one particular locality even though that locality 
bo Alexandria. 4 

Tasker refers in a footnote on the same page to an opinion 
of Durlcitt agreeing with this principle. Durkitt maintained 
that the agreement of B k Syr. Sin. was decisive for a read- 

t 

ing. Tho question arises here; Are we to put no value in 
the recensions of the early fourth and the third century, 
those ascribed to Lucian at Antioch and Hesychlus in Egypt, 
and tho Caesarean, as opposed to the pro-Caesarean, ascribed 


3. Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of 
the Now Testament , pi ^57. 
tasker, op. clt., p. 76. 
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by some to Origen? The argument Is that these editors had 
a greater number of old manuscriots than we have, and that 
they wore accordingly, in a better position to reconstruct 
the text than wo are now,' To Ignore altogether the work 
of these editors would certainly be both ungrateful and stupid. 
They no doubt did have better manuscripts than we now have and 
they were not without real critical ability, as indicated 
above. But, on the other hand, wo are not bound by their 
conclusions; the documentary evidence from the second ccn- 

i 

tury is enough to enable us to draw our own conclusions; and 


wo have at this time rather more critical experience end a 
moro acutely developed critical sense. So, then, we may set 
down as our first critical canon that widespread geographical 
attest tion at an early date argues correctness of reading. 
The reader will have gathered that this Is no hard and fast 
rule, never to be deserted, but rather ono that posits a 
probability antecendent to the application of other critical 
canons. 


This argument was advanced by defenders of the TR 
In the extreme form that, as the Church collected the 
New Testament Canon, so the Church was led by the Spirit 
to preserve the true text, i.e., the text which was 
dominant for 1500 years. J.CJfMurray argues that no 
such activity for the preservation of the pure text can 
be proved as it can for the fixing of the Canon, and then 
goes on to say finely: "Pnles3 It can be proved that they 
(the Greek Fathers) ever toox more th&r. an occasional 
passing Interest In the question, what Is it but a gross 
abuse of a great principle to appeal to tneir authority 
in a matter like this, as If it stood on the same level as 
tneir authority on the great problems which we may well be¬ 
lieve they were raised up by God to solve, not of their 
own generation only, but of all the generations that were 
to come after them?” This quotation is taken from Murray's 
article entitled Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 

In Hastings, A Dictionary of tne Bible, Scribner's Sons, 

5-236 


New York, 192.:, pp. 208• 


In the Extra Volume. 
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The other critical canons to be ehunciated now are all in 
the roalm of intrinsic evidence. These may best be summed up 
iii the words of Grant: 

1. Each reading must be examined on its own merits, and 
preference must oe given those readings which are demon¬ 
strably in the stylo of the author undor consideration; 

2, Readings which explain other variants, but are not con¬ 
trariwise themselves to be explained by the others merit 
our preference. 0 

To these Jo3e M. Bovej; Professor of the Holy Scriptures in the 
Colegio Maximo de 5. Ignacio at Barcelona, and the author of a 

n 

fine critical Greek Now Testament, adds the lectio non haimon - 
lzans and the lectio lmpolltor . The canons enunciated in the 
words of Grant he terns scriptoria stilus and oririnalla lectio . 
These canons are self-explanatory. But they all are difficult 
to apply, and when applied by different critics produce diff¬ 
erent results. With respect to the scriptorls stilus it is 
certainly a difficult claim to uphold that such and such a 
reading could not have been written by John or Luke or whoever 
the writer in question may be* The utmost we can usually claim 
is that such and such a reading is strangely unlike the rest 
of his writing, but further we can not go without laying claim 
to omniscience. We possess on the whole rather too little of 
the various writers of the New Testament to be able to make 
the dogmatic statement that any one of them could not have 
written 3uch and such a statement. With respect to the orig- 
lnalls lectio Grant, too, admits that it "is a very subtle 


6. Grant, o p♦ c1t ., p. 111. 

7. On tlie authority of Eruce M. Metzger in an evaluation 
of Recent Spanish Contributions to the Textual Critic- 
lsm of the New Testament in JBL , LXVI, p. 415. TEi 
other references to Rover coma from the same article. 


p. 420. 
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proce.is Involving; intangible olsnentn and liable to subjec¬ 
tive Judgm nt on the part of the critie. n3 This is the case, 
because »o -,t of the variants can be explained either way, the 
deteraining of the original Is loctio providing usually a very 
knettj problem. Similar criticisms can be raised against the 
le ctio hsraonlgene and the lectio Impolitor . The modem critic 
must be one of scrupulous honesty, being continually on his 
guard lest in hie application cf those principles, by which he 

is to got at tho mind and intention of the original writer, he 

he 

actually arrive at a decision which really is what/would like 
to see in the text. ?,'lth that he must indeed be a thorough 
scholar who knows the writer who3e text ho is criticizing and 
withal a nan of imagination who con transport himself in 
thought and outlook to a scone and a time completely different 
fron his own. The danger of subjectivism in tho method of 
textual criticism advocated today is plain to see, but, in 
the absence of any alternative, the risk inherent In the 
method must be taken. It will be noticed that tho generally 
adopted canons of an earlier day are no more in such favor: 
the brevlor lectio probeblllor and the dlfficilior lectio 
porlor . The first cf these nas boon amply discussed above, 
and the second is much like it. The second implies that 
scribes are continually thinking of what they are writing 
and are continually on the look-out, try inf to make the text 

8. Grant, op. clt. p. 111. 












as easy as possible. Scribes copy, editors correct. 

Evui*y mistake n scribe ssakoB In copying sake a the text 
raore difficult. The omission of a salient word or two 
will make th:s text hopelessly difficult. It ia at loaat like¬ 
ly thet tno original ritera «riea to bo as oaaily understood, 
as perspicuous as possible, aui not the opposite. All of 
which adds up to the sum that a difficult raiding is not 
right because it is difficult. Both of these two canons 
have their U 30 in certain places, out they ere particularly 
open to abuse by a woedon and mechanical application, and 
th'«re are not many readin, s where the canon3 first mentioned 
will not yield more acceptable* results. 

In the enunciation of these canons of criticism -o 
have gone all the way back to Lucian as against Hi. Hort 
criticisod the Lucian revision on the charge of eclecticism. 

ThiB Is just what the application of the principles enun¬ 
ciated will result lu - an eclectic text. But, to quote 
Streeter once again, "tiiO eclectic principle of deciding In 
eaoh separate case on ground of •interrul probability* 
what appears to be the best reading ia, in spite of its 
subjectivity, :hoerotically (italics in text) sounder than 
the almost slavish following of a single text wiiich Hort 
pref erre'if ^ 


9. Streeter, op. clt., p. 14b. 
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Chapter III* The mcing of St, Mark's Gospel 

The very attempt at making another study of the ending 
of the flfospel according to St. Mark will appear to most 
people as so much wasted time eric effort. For the matter is 
aocieod in the learned worldJ 1 Huck in his Synopsis of 

the First Three Gospels boldly heads the cecticn containing 
Mark 16:9-20 Per unechte ;4arkusschlu3 3 . That Is the ener- 

ally accepted opinion among scholars of all shades oi thoo- 
lcgical opinion. Quotation from many writers is urinec e 3 S a ry. 
One specimen will suffice, k.alm: ?, It may bo regarded as one 
of the most oftrtaln of critical conclusions that the words 
<f ,a><t/3aesvTof , 15:8, arc the last words in the book which 
were written by the author himself.” No matter what view 
one takes, then, the very working with the problem is a 
Q\xinotic tilting at windmills. If one has no definite 
conclusion to make, why \vrite at all? If one agrees with 

t 

the majority, the almost unanimous majority, of critics, 
what is gained? And if one disagrees und makes an attempt 
to defend a lost causa, one is either a fool or a trii'ler 
with knowledge, or incurably argumentative,. For all that, 
let the attempt be made, and the truth prevail. 









Statement of Documentary Attestation, 


The documentary attestation for the so-called Longer Ending, 

i.e. f vv. 9-20 of chapter 16 in the A.V. can be easily stated. 
Every Greek manuscript except B and S contains the Longer Ending. 
All the versions and the manuscripts of the versions, except some 
of the Georgian and Araenian manuscripts and k and Syr. Sin. con¬ 
tain the Longer Ending. Among the Fathers up to 250 A.D. the 
Longer Ending is known, decidedly by Irenaeus, Tatian, Hippoly- 
tus, and almost certainly by Justin,^ and very probably there 

n 

is an allusion to it in the Shepherd of Hernias. To those who 
know the Longer Ending Merk in his apparatus orltlcus adds Ter- 
tullian.' The documentary evidence against the Longer Ending 
are the Greek manuscripts, some of this is necessary repetition, 
B. and S, the Latin k, Syr. Sin., and certain manuscripts of the 
Armenian and Georgian versions. Besides this straightforward 
evidence, however, there is much evidence of a very complicated 
kind, the exact bearing of which is not easy to assess. This 
evidence is first to be summarized and then each part of it to 
be more carefully examined. A bare summary of the ambiguous 
evidence includes the following: the testimony of Eusebius; 
the witness of those Greek manuscripts which, besides containing 
the Longer Ending, give also the so-called Shorter Ending; the 
lack of quotation of the Longer Ending in certain of the early 

1. See Zahn, Introduction to the New Testament, Vol. II, 
p. 468, Streeter, The Four Gospels, p. 337. 

2. Streeter, ibid . 

3. The Eplstula Apostolorum from the second century may have 
included the Longer Ending. See Streeter, op. jjit., p. 70. 
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fathers ; the note in an old Armenian manuscript concerning 

Arlston or Aristion; the empty space in B. 

remain 

A few fragments, of a lost work of Eusebius of Caesarea, 
fragments which were published by Cardinal Angelo tfai in 1847, 
on the so-called Inconsistencies in the Gospels* Among the 
fragments is a question by one Marinus and a longish answer by 
Eusebius, in the course of which the statement is made that 
the twelve verses in question are not in all codices, not in 
the most accurate codices, that they are met with seldom, that 
they are absent from almost all the codices. It Is not clear 
which of these statements Is the most factual. l*here Is even 
some doubt from the way the statement Is made whether the 
statements or statement represents Eusebius»s own opinion, al¬ 
though, since he did not provide the doubtful verses with his 
canons. It Is pretty plain that he for his own person did not 
consider the verses genuine. This statement of Eusebius adds 
an Indefinite number of unknown and lost manuscripts to those 
arrayed against the Longer Ending. It can be doubted whether 
that indefinite and unknown number Is a very large one, and 
that for two reasons. No one knows how many of the manuscripts 
then extant Eusebius knew by personal acquaintance, but Is far 
more likely that his knowledge extended to a minority of the 
manuscripts then In existence than to a majority of them: and 
secondly, if there were so many manuscripts without the ending 

4. See Appendix for the Greek text of ^usebius. 
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then, why have so few of them left traces of this lack, for 
the manuscripts that now exist display Just the opposite state 
of affairs. Jerotne has often been claimed as supporting Eus¬ 
ebius. In his answer to a certain Bedibla with respect to 
precisely the same question that Marinus once set Eusebius he 
makes the same reply, his words being almost a translation of 
those of Eusebius. Jerome is plainly using Eusebius, and 
ao his words cease to be independent testimony.^ What test¬ 
imony Jerome does in this instance seem to bear against the 

I 

Longer Ending is largely nullified by the fact that he trans¬ 
lated the twelve verses in his Vulgate New Testament and that 
he actually quotes from them more than once. Tischendorf 
in his apparatus quotes a number of other writers, mostly 
later ones, but Burgon has shown that some of the references 
are mistaken and that others merely echo Eusebius, and modern 
editors never refer to them. 

Besides the Longer Ending there exists also a Shorter 
Ending, which Goodspeed translates as follows, oalling it An 
Ancient Appendix : "feut they reported briefly to Peter and 
his companions all they had been told. And afterward Jesus 

himself sent out by them from the east to the west the sacred 

+.c ’■"‘S 

and incorruptible message of eternal salvation." Only k has 
the Shorter Ending by itself. Wherever else the Shorter Ending 
is found it is found in conjunction with the Longer Ending, and 


51 Jorome, E£. cxx, 3 


Text in the Appendix 
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usually, if not always preceding it, either as part of the 
text as in L 0112 099 579 U‘ , or as a marginal note as in 
274 and in the Harclensian Syriac and in various codices of 
the Sahldic, Bohairic and Ethiopian versions. There is no 
patristic evidence at all for the Shorter Ending. It is 
usually claimed by critics that the manuscripts with the 
Shorter Ending offer additional evidence against the Longer 
Ending and for the genuine ending at v. 8. It is difficult 
to see how this claim can be upheld. The existence of the 
Shorter Ending per se is an argument against the Longer Ending, 
but manuscripts which contain both the Longer and the Shorter 

t 

Endings are not to be counted as witnesses against the Longer 
Ending, but as witnesses who frankly don’t know what to say, 
and who say both to make sure, and as no one would hesitate in 
his choice between the alternative endings, they are more wit¬ 
nesses for the Longer Ending than witnesses against it. That the 
Longer Ending was felt as being somehow strange, unsatisfac¬ 
tory, unfitting almost,unauthentic, may be seen from certain 
other notices in the manuscripts. For Instance, in 1582, one 
of the older members of the Caesarean text has the note at 
verse 8: "In some copies the Gospel ends here, up to which 
point also Eusebius Pamphili made his canons, but in many (copies) 
there is also found this”, whereupon the Longer Ending follows. 
This identical scholium is found in 1 and a similar scholium. 
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wlthout the reference to Eusebius in 22. This 1 tter minuscule 

/ 

has the word 7i both at verse 8 and verse 20. According to 
Streeter some 30 manuscripts in all have notes marking the 
Longer Ending as somehow strange or not in the ancient manus¬ 
cripts#^ The cursives 239, 259, 237 have e note attached 
to Jn. 21:12, which note, in a summary of the appearances of 
Jesus to His disciples, passes over the incidents in Mark al¬ 
together. The oldest Georgian manuscript (Adysh) has the 
Longer Biding added as an Appendix to the Gospels at the end 
of John. Finally, in this enumeration of doubtful or semi¬ 
doubtful witnesses we must mention the Freer Logion found in 
W, the existence of which was known even before the finding 

7 

of that valuable manuscript from a sentence in Jerome. This 
is found as an addition, a long one, to verse 14 and is in 
the nature of an apology of the disciples for their unbelief, 
on account of which the Savior had upbraided them. The bear¬ 
ing of all these facts is not easy to assess. It is not easy 

Longer 

to see why some call the/^Ending as amplified by the Freer 
Logion another ending or use that amplified ending as 

an argument against the Longer Ending. The Freer Logion 
recalls some of the additions to be found in D and manuscripts 
of the Old Latin. The text in W is not a new ending nor does 

6 . 


For more details concerning the ways in which tne var¬ 
ious endings appear in the manuscripts mentioned see 
Zahn, op. cit . p,404; Zahn, Geschichte des Neutesta - 
mentllchen Kanons, Voll II, pp. 910-92'/; WH, Appendix, 

pp. 29-4<SiffHe u £e!&§!x% tt tafs a £lp§k en ln 

See Appendix for the text of the Freer Logion and the 
reference to it in Jerome. 


orm 


7 
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it In any way furnish additional manuscript evidence against 
the Longer Ending. The question of the Freer Logion is one 
quite apart from the Markan Ending and belongs in the class 
of textual problems known as Western Interpolations. The 
other peculiarities Just enumerated, imply a certain doubt, 
and I may suggest, an editorial doubt, perhaps much the same 
doubt that exists in critics today, concerring the passage. 

The thirty cursives or so calling attention in one way or the 
other to the strangeness of the passage are all late, 1582 
coming from the 10th century* When Streeter makes the claim 
that the original text of Caesarea was originally without the 
ending because of the scholium in 1502 and I, both members of 
that text, he is certainly engaging In some pleasant speculation 

and not a little wishful thinking. It is not at all impos- 

0 r 

slble thet we have in these particul cursives later echoes of 
Eusebius's opinion, for it is highly probably that his authority 
would have some Influence on the text in a matter like this, 
particularly on the text at Caesarea where he lived and labored 
for many years. The various notes and curiosities in the man¬ 
uscripts referred to are, strictly speaking, not evidence against 
the Longer Ending at all, but, partly, late evidence both for 
and against at the same time, for , inasmuch as they all contain 
the words of the Longer Ending: against , inasmuch as they testify 
to the opinion of some critic or critics unknown to us at the 
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pre38nt time who believed for ono reason or the other that 
vv. 9-20 are not the original continuation of vv. 1-8. 

WH make much of the fact that the Longer Ending seems to 
be unknown in all the Greek Ante-Nlcene literature except for 
the Fathers quoted before. Tertullian and Cyprian, too, ac¬ 
cording to WH know nothing of the Ending, or better, do not 
quote the Ending. This is the well-known argumentua e sllentlo , 
which is supposed to be particularly strong at thl3 point be¬ 
cause of the importance of the material contained in the twelve 
verses. Normally, the argument from silence is weak except 
when the circumstances are such as to make a reference almost 
inevitable. There is rather important natter in the twelve 
verses undoubtedly, both from the point of view of doctrine 
and also Gospel harmony. But before the argumentun e sllentlo 
can be construed as a definite vote of the writers in question 
against the existence of the disputed verses in their copies 
of Mark, it must be shown, not, generally, that the words are 
not referred to in any way, but that in such and such a defin¬ 
ite passage where a quotation from or a reference to vv. 9-20 
would be particularly apt and fitting and telling and v/here its 
omission is startling, there is no such reference or quotation. 
With respect to Tertullian and Cyprian, indeed, WH do point to 
such definite places in their writings where a quotation of 
the last verses of Mark would be a natural thing, as in Ter¬ 
tullian Be Baptlsmo, who, when dealing with the relation of 
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faith and baptism quotes Matt. 28 and John 3 but does not 
refer to Mark. Similarly Cyprian omits all reference of Mark 
in the third book of his Testimonies from Scripture, which in¬ 
cludes heads like these. Ad regnum Dei nisi baptizatus et renatus 
quis fuerlt pervenlre non posse (25), Eum qul non c rediderlt jam 
iudlcatum esse , (31) Fldem totum prode esse et tantum nos poase 
quantum credimus (42), Posse eum statim consequl (baptl3mum) qul 
vere crediderlt (43). This evidence certainly makes It likely 
that Tertullian and Cyprian did not know the last verses of 
Mark, although it is not conclusive. But a totally wrong im¬ 
pression is conveyed when, as happens frequently, writers are 
quoted as being witnesses against the disputed verses, simply 
because they do not quote from them, without a demonstration 
like the one given by WH with respect to Tertullian and Cyprian. 
By the way, Merk in his small ap paratus crltlcus lists Ter¬ 
tullian as being a witness for the passage, on what authority 
I do not know. The evidence for that statement is no doubt 
very slender, for none of the other writers on this subject 
follow him or agree with him on this point. 

A name has been found on whom the fatherhood of the Markan 
bsby may be foisted, one Ariston or Aristion. An old Armenian 
manuscript contains the last twelve Verses separated from the 
rest of tho Gospel with the note "of the presbyter Ariston". 

R.ndel Harris Inclines strongly to the adoption of this note 
and identifies, with others, this Aristion with the Aristion 
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mentloned with the presbyter John by P&pias, who also calls 

9 

Aristion a disciple of the Lord. Gregory and Swete hold 
to the Aristion authorship of the Longer Ending very strongly. 
Zahn thinks that only vv. 14-18 should be ascribed to A.ristion 
ancj not, the whole section. papias, Zalin believes, incorpor¬ 
ated this tradition of the presbyter Aristion in his own work, 
and that the compiler of the verses 9-20 in turn got it from 
him.- 1 - 0 Streeter believes, in opposition to these men, and 
argues the case very well, that it is uncritical to place much 
value on an isolated statement found in an out-of-the-way 
manuscript, and advances as a guess, a plausible one, too, 
that the choice fell on Aristion in order to give to uhe 
Longer Ending the authority of an eye-witnoss. 11 The net 
result for the wider question is to add this Armenian manus¬ 
cript to manuscripts like 1582 and others which say Yes and 
No at the same time. Yes by reoording the passage. No by cast¬ 
ing some sort of doubt on it. In this case, the No is more 
definite than the Yes, for the Markan authorship i3 plainly 
denied. 

Finally, we have the empty column of B to consider. This 
is the only vacant column in the whole codex. The reason for 
that phenomenon is not easy to determine at this date. The 
claim of Burgon that the blank column is an indication that 
the manuscript from which B copied must have contained the 

9. Hendel Harris, Side-Lights on New Testament Research , 

pp • ” 5!TT. 

10. Zahn discusses the matter thoroughly, op. cit., 

pp. 473f., 4ST. 

. Streeter, op. cit., pp. 344-347. 


11 
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Endin and that the copyist loft them out on Instruction 
is one of those rash statements of his which mar an other¬ 
wise thorough and soholorly discussion of just this problem. 

All we can infer is that most likely th3 ending was known by 
the scribe, but, it is plain, that the scribe or the author¬ 
ities of the scriptorium , did not consider the ending genuine. 
There can be no doubt that B, in 3pite of the vacant column 

Just here, gives a definite vote against the inclusion of the 
12 

Longer Ending. 

It is now possible to stun up the whole documentary evid¬ 
ence, What we want in accordance with tho principles of 
textual criticism enunciated in Chapter II is to know how 
widely-spread the variants in question were in the early church, 
say the second or third century. Essentially there is no 
difference between a variant v/hich lnvolvjs one word and one 
which involves a hundred in this matter of geographical dis¬ 
tribution, although of course the complete study is much 
more difficult in a big omission, or addition, as you please, 
than in a minute one. If v/e wore to apply Burkitt's dictum 
here of the decisive weight of B k and Syr. Sin. in combin¬ 
ation, the matter would be decided for tho excision of vv.9-20. 
Eut away with rules of thumb. In this case B and S In Egypt 
are opposed by all the other Egyptian manuscripts and by the 


12. Salmon in the work quoted above cakes up the view of Burgon, 
amplifies it and endeavors to bring S too under suspicion 
as to Its testimony. An inspection of the published fac¬ 
simile of S shows almost a wholo column blank after the 
conclusion of St. Mark's Gospel, while the last complete 
column of St. Idark contains 560 letters as contrasted with 
678 in the first complete column of St. Luke. To quote the 
argument of Salo mon exactly: "I do not think these two 
phenomenon can be reasonably explained in any other way 

(continued p. 51) 
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Egyptlan versions, the oldest of which, sa, goes bock to the 
third century (not of course our extant manuscripts of it); 

4 

Syr. Sin. is opposed by Syr. Cur.,written only somewhat later; 
k is opposed by all the other manuscripts of the I tala and 
by D. All Caesarean maruscripts own the Ending, although 
some of the later cursives hove their doubts. Before summing 

this up more concisely, l must examine the statement of 

/ 

Streeter that the Gospel ended at v. 8 in the first copies 

of the Gospel that reached Africa, Alexandria, Caesarea, 

Antioch, and most likely Pome, because the African text came 

. v^n the case of Rome, too. 

originally from Rome. The.burden of proof he maintains rests 

on those who claim that the earliest manuscripts in Rome con¬ 
i'* 

tained the Ending. 


12. (continued) than that the leaf, as originally copied, 
had contained the disputed verses; and that the cor¬ 
rector, regarding these as not a genuine part of the 
Gospel, cancelled the leaf, recopying it in such a way 
as to cover the gap left by the erasure. It follows 
that the archetype of the Slnaltlc MS. had contained 
the disputed verses , (italics - in text)..... ‘thus both 
manuscripts, when cross-examined, give evidence, not 
against, but for the disputed verses, and afford us 
reason to believe that in this place these MSS. do not 
represent the reading cf their archetypes, but the 
critical views of the corrector under whose hand both 
passed; and as they were both copiod at a time when the 

. authority of Eusebius as a biblical critic was predom¬ 
inant, and possibly even under the superintendence of 
Eusebius himself (for Canon Cook thinks that these two 
were part of the 50 MSS. which Constantino commissioned 
Eusebius to have copied for the use of his new capital), 
we still fail to get distinctly pre-Eusebian testimony 
against the verses.” p. 148. I copy this here for what 
it is worth, but believe that too much is nmde of too 
little. There is an elaborate investigation of the 
testimony of B and S in Stonehouse op. clt. pp. 92-94 and 
in Zahn, Go schlchte des Ntl. Karons , Vol. II, pp. 911-912. 
The investigations of these men show pretty clearly the 
exaggerated statements of which men like Burgon and Salmon 
have been guilty aa to the testimony of B and S. 

13. This statement is mado in very definite form, Streeter, 
op. clt. pp. oZG and 348. 
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This statement is very definitely made, but It is very diffi¬ 
cult to see just on what grounds. It really seems as if Homer 
nodded hora slightly. The argument of Streeter must be, for 
it is not outlined in detail, that 3ince k, for example, is our 
earliest representative of the African I tala, therefore the 
first oopies of the Gospel to reach Africa stopped at vorse 
3 53 k does (except for the Shorter Ending). But tho Itala as 
a translation goes back possibly to the second century already, 
while k is dated as belonging to the fourth century. Much can 
happen in two hundred years. Besides, there are manuscripts 
of the Itala almost as old as k, copied like k from earlier 
manuscripts, (although from how far back we do not know), which 
do contain the Ending. Whonce then the dogmatic statement that 
the earliest copies of Mark ended at verse Q not only in Africa 
but also in Home? Precisely tho same is the argument underlying 
the claim concerning the first state of the text in the other 
localities mentioned and tho counter-argument is the same in 
all those cases lSewise. B and S are from the fourth century, 
yes, but the Sahidic translation is older; the Old Syriac ante¬ 
dates Syr. Sin.; and certain notes In the tenth century 1582 and 
the still later 1 etc. do not tell us what the first copies at 
Caesarea wore like. Francis C. Burkitt argues in his Evangel- 
ion Da-Mepharreshe, vol. 2 r p. 194, that Syr. Sin. which omits 
the voraes more truly represents the genuine text of the Evange - 
llon than Syr. Cur. which inserts them, arguing that it Is im¬ 


possible to conceive any Syriac-speaking community suppressing 
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the verses, and that, accordingly, the mere fact that positive 
evidence for their omission exists is enough to shew that the 
original form of the Evangellon did not contain them. However, 
I see no reason for accepting his major premisej it seems to 
me that Syriac-speaking Christians would not think differently 
from Christians speaking other languages, and arguments which 
weigh so strongly with most critics today and which appeared 
not without force to Eusebius and others in earlier ages of 
the church could easily have exerted a similar influence on 
the church in Syria. Despite the loose staterrent of Streeter, 
then, we can say that in the early church the Longer Ending 
was widely known, being witnessed in West and East, in all 
the centers of the church, by manuscripts, versions, and 
fathers. On the otha* hand, the ending at v. 8 is also early 
and is also widespread. There is not much difference in the 
geographical attestation on either side. On the whole, the 
Yeas are found more widely than the Nays, and they are cer¬ 
tainly in greater numbers. The critic, of course, will attach 
no importance at all to the last mentioned fact, but it is 
handy to know when one meets a statement like this: "Some 
texts and versions add as 16:9-20 the following passage”, or 
like this: Other ancient authorities add after verse 8 the 
following", whence follows the Shorter Ending. These are 
the introductory statements to the two endings in the Revised 
Standard Version, whereby, quite falsely and unforgivably, the 
two endings are spoken of as being of approximately the same 
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authority, and a completely wrong picture is giveri of the docu¬ 
mentary attestation for the various endings of St. Mark's Ooapel. 








Statement of the Internal Evidence 

It is by internal evidence, intrinsic evidence, that the 
genuineness or otherwise of the Longer Ending (the Shorter End¬ 
ing is plainly spurious) will be decided. It can safely be 
said that, if the Ending of Mark were knit as closely with the 
preceding words to make as unified a last chapter as the last 
chapter of Matthew or Luke, no one would have been led by the 
idcumentary evidence to reject it. Readings have been accepted 
by critics of all sorts and kinds on far more slender evidence 
than that which supports Mark’s Ending, It would be compara¬ 
tively easy to find reasons to account for the omission in 
certain manuscripts. It Is the combination of the strong 
internal evidence against the last verses and the gaps in the 
tradition of the text attesting the Longer Ending which makes 
the case against it so strong. We turn first to the case for 
the opposition. 

The case for the opposition rests chiefly and strongly on 
the fundamental Irrelevance of vv, 9-20 to vv. 1-8, and, second¬ 
arily, on the narked differences in style and tone between the 
bulk of the Qospel and the verses in dispute. It Is not stat¬ 
ing the case too strongly to say that the two sections: vv.1-8 
and vv. 9-20, really have nothing in common. The fear of v.8 
is not taken up at all in the next section. Almost everyone 
feels that the Gospel could not have ended at v.8 (We shall 
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return to this later), "for they were afraid”, but the follov/ing 
verses have nothing whatever to say about the allaying of that 
fear, do not refer to it at all. Then again, v. 9 refers to 
Mary Magdalene as if she were entering the story of the resurrec¬ 
tion for the first time, although she is mentioned specifically 

v / 

in the previous section. Further, the phrases of v. 
vp*' \ trf^Ttv all flt the beginning of a resur¬ 

rection narrative, not one that was already begun and is to be 
continued. The command of the angel to the women in 16:7 is 
not referred to at all in the narrative that follows, quite 
unlike Matthew at this point, cf. 28:7,16. The conclusion 
seems inescapable that the section vv. 9-20 is in no way a 
continuation of vv. 1-8. The Longer Ending is no ending at 
all, but seemingly, an independent resurrection record, contain¬ 
ing a summary of appearances (vv. 9-15), a narrative of one of 
the conversations of Christ with His disoiples found nowhere 
else (vv. 14-18) and a summary statement of the work of the 
apostles (vv. 19 and 20). 

Added to the Irrelevance of the Longer Ending to the body 
of the Gospel, and particularly to the resurrection narrative, 
is the strangeness of the style and tone of the Ending when 
compared with the style of the rest of Mark. The tone is did¬ 
actic, not historic, the historian has given place to the 
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theologian, it is John speaking rather than Mark. Here 
is no rushing movement as in Mark generally, a succession of 
short paragraphs, the style of vivid and lively narrative, 
but a carefully constructed passage as would be written or 
spoken by a teacher with an eye to the moral or lesson to be 
imparted, in this case faith and unbelief. Less•significant 
are certain details of vocabulary, the lack of words like 
lo and . and the use of other words like 

aTrifriiY' and , Particularly the use of 

in the formula 5 Zy6oe/<z is said to be unknown in 

the Gospels, the occurrence of this expression in Luke 24:3 
being also rejected on that count. Most of this criticism 
based on style and vocabulary, however, is trifling and pic¬ 
ayune, as WH admit. If no doubt existed concerning the 
passage on other grounds, the argument drawn from this trivial 
and intangible material would have been neglected. As it is, 
however, the general criticism gains added.weight from the 
noticeable difference in style and language between the Gospel 
proper and the Longer Ending. 

Although critics are almost unanimous in their conviction 
that the Longer Ending Is not part of the Gospel, they differ 
sharply both in their evaluation of Its Intrinsic worth and 
in their explanation for the abrupt ending at verse 8, Pott 
claims of the Longer Ending: "wie ein Blick auf die Parallel- 
stellen zeigt, 1st der Schluss Vers fuer Vers zusammengeschPie- 
ben."^ Zahn, more accurately and credibly, claims that 

14. Pott, Der Text des Neuen Testaments, p. 75. 








that the compiler used the ether Gospels and Papias's work 

15 

and combined all into an indifferent unity. WH speaks 

16 

of the rich content of the twelve verses, while Gregory 
with characteristic freshness of expression considers them to 
be as good or even better than Mark's original and lost end¬ 
ing, which, he hopes, may still turn up some time in Alexandria. 

While the division of the critics on the intrinsic value 
of the twelve verses is more interesting than important for a 
decision concerning genuineness, the split in their ranks in 
the explanation offered for the supposed genuine ending at 
v. 8 is more important. Right here is to be found the chief 
difficulty for those who deny the genuineness of the Ending. 

Most critics hold to a lost ending, so WH, Streeter, Gregory 
or to an uncompleted work, like Zahn and others. Some are 
satisfied with the ending st v, 8, like Vellhausen, Loisy, 

Ed. Meyer, Loofs, and, very recently, Stonehouse. The pre¬ 
sentation of the case for the defence is most conveniently 
done by means of an examination and criticism of the conflict¬ 
ing explanations. 

Can the ending at verse 8, J’*' be regarded as 

the Untended ending to the Gospel? This has recently been 
strongly maintained by Ned Barnard Stonehouse, Professor of 
New Testament in Westminster Theological Seminary, in his 
book. The Witness of Matthew and Mark to Christ, and the 


15. Zahn, I ntroduc tjon ,s.. .Vol. II f .p.47q and p.486. 

16. WH, The xoataiuent. Appendix , in the discussion 

of this section. 

17. Gregory, Elnleltung in das Neue Testament, pp. 621-628 
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answer to the question propounded in this paragraph is in effect 

an attempted rebuttal of the argument of Stonehouse. The one 

pillar for the contention that Mark intended to conclude his 

Gospel at verse 8 is linguistic in character. The argument as 

formulated by Stonehouse runs as follows: 

If a Greek sentence demonstrably could have ended as Mark 
16:8 does, we consider that any objection, on formal grounds, 
to the interpretation of these words as the proper end of 
the paragraph and book would likewise disappear. “ 

Parallels to the admittedly bald Greek in tfifot'To have been 

found. Stonehouse quotes the LXX rendering of Gen. 18:15, where, 
upon the Lord’s rebuke for Sarah’s laughter, she replies: os* 

f-p . For the conclusion of a paragraph with a. yip Plato's 
Protagoras is quoted, where an extensive speech ends with the 
words vt<>' J'Y* , and also Justin Martyr, who makes Trypho con¬ 
clude an indictment of the Christian confession of Christ with 
the words tjrou/pijfy # There are no close parallels 

p 

either in Mark or in the rest of the New Testament for abrupt 
endings of paragraphs like these, but brief clauses introduced 
by f*? are found. Mark 1:16; 3;21j 10:22; 16j4; and 9:6, of 
which the last is the best and closest parallel to 16:8. The 
verb Q'*-' used absolutely is found Mark 5:15; 33, 36; 

6:50; 10:32. All of this is quite true and does serve to correct 
the exaggerated statements some have made about the impossible 
Greek of rTO , but the main point is still not proved: 

that a whole book can finish in that abrupt way. The question 


18. Stonehouse, p. 101 
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whet her such an ending is possible, and we are still arguing 
on formal grounds, has been discussed by one Wilfred Lawrence 
Knox in the HTR for 1942. In an analysis of Mark*s endings 
of stories he shows that Mark follows the usual form of popular 
stories. Sometimes we have a summary of the actions of Jesus 
or others, as in 1:34, 39; 4:33; 5:20; 6:5; 10:52. On other 
occasions we have the effect of Jesus* miracles on the crowd: 

1:45; 2;12; 7:36. Incidents are sometimes concluded by a 
natural action: 6:29, 43; 7:30; 10:16; 11:11. In this he 
differs markedly from John who is no stranger to dramatic 
aposiopesis, cf. 13:30; 18:27; 19j22. Knox claims that 
ancient biographies show no examples of such dramatic aposio¬ 
pesis, The dramatic aposiopesis of John is a mark of elaborate 
literary technique, unparalleled in ancient literature of the 
narrative type, even when that literature is of the most 
sophisticated character. 

To suppose that Mark originally intended to end His 
Gospel in this way implies both that he was totally 
indifferent to the canons of popular story-telling, and 
that by a pure accident he happened to hit on a conclusion 
which suits the technique of a highly sophisticated type 
of modem literature. The odds against such a coincidence... 
seem to me to be so enormous as not to be worth considering. 

The conclusion at which Knox arrives is supported by the man- 
script evidence. Whet Stonehouse considers a perfectly leg¬ 
itimate ending was not so considered by readers in the early 
church. For if they thought the Gospel ended satisfactorily 
at v. 8, why should they go to the trouble of inventing endings? 3W" 
That the Gospel so rarely is found as ending at v. 8 is an 
indication that generally the ending at v. 8 was considered 

19. Knox, The Ending of St. Mark*a Gospel, op. cit., pp. 22 f. 
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irapossible. The verdict of history is the same as the verdiot 
of Knox's logic. 

Stonehouae argues farther thnt it is possible to defend 
the ending at v. 0, too, when one turns to the material aspects 
of the question. Tho particular difficulty is that Mark 16:7 
and I'arlr 14: 20 point to a reunion in Galilee, and, if the 
proper ending is at v.B, tho Oospel is left incomplete. To 
overcome this difficulty earlier champions of the view that 
tho Gospel ends properly at v.8 insistod that v.7 disturbed 
the unity of the final section and should bo removed as an 
interpolation. Storehouse, however, develops carefully t e 
argument that the true aim of ?4srk is not to load on to the 
ascension, but to conclude the work with the tremendous awe 
inspired in the women by tho faot of the resurrection. ’’Mark 
is not concomad here to depict the later course of events 
but only to describe the over-powering immediate impression 

V i 

•created by thes9 stupendous 8 vent a.” ^0 Th e j^ea is developed 
from here that the note of fear and trembling on which the 
Go3pal ends is in keeping with tho whole emphasis of the 
Gospel of Mark, and by fear and trembling we are not to under¬ 
stand a fear which implies a want of trust or intention of not 

obeying, but rather a foer which is one of overwhelming awe 

/ 

and raveronco. "Deep, religious prostration rather than terror, 

or slavish fear, marks the women's response to the stupendous 

21 

events of the early resurrection morning.Impressive 


20. Stonehouse, opacity, pp. 104 f 

21. Ston6house, Ibid, p. 107. 
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confirmation of this summing up of the emotions of the women on 
the day of the resurrection Stonehouse finds in the Markan 
account of the transfiguration, oven down to the rather close 
parallel in v. 6 of chapter 9. After showing that there is 
nothing incongruous in bringing a narrative to a conclusion 
on the note of reverential awe, Stonehouse goes on to show 
that Mark’s account gives sufficient motivation for such an 
overwhelming reaction on the part of the women. Finally, 
Stonehouse finds in the ending at v. 8 a remarkable parallel 
to the beginning of the Gospel, the circle is complete, unity 
is achieved. As Jesus is introduced suddenly, so he takes His 
departure suddenly, "If the incarnation of the Son of God, 
stupendous as that fact must have been in Mark's thought, is 
not described nor placed in an historical setting but merely 
intimated, may not the awe-compelling event of the resurrection 

QO 

likewise be set forth indirectly and abruptly?”" In the 
brevity of his resurrection account as compared ith the Pas¬ 
sion story Mark resembles the other evangelists, only that 
he is briefer than they.' "Nevertheless, in spite of the 
brevity of the account, the integral and meaningful place which 

the resurrection occupies in the glad tidings is no less clearly 

23 

and emphatically set forth in Mark than in the other eccounts." 
Plainly, this is an able defence of the abrupt ending at v. 8. 

It appears to me that the various positions taken up by the 

22. Stonehouse, ibid. , p, 117. 

23. Stonehouse, lb3M ., p. 118. 
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critic 3 on tho exiding of Mark the intended onding at v. 8 i3 
the best, and Ctonehouso»s defence of that ending la the 
ablest that has been advanoed. However, what Stonehouso 
deiends i3, strictly considered, first, a very short account 
of the resurrection, and secondly, the psychology of the note ' 
on which the Goa 7 >el ends, arguing; that both are fitting from 
considerations of the tone and purpose and plan of the whole 
Gospel. He dc^s not really present a case for the unique 

isolated character of the last sentence. True, Stonehouse 
may have believed that that specific point wus covered in 
hi!} do:snoo of the ending on formal grounds. i3ut is it pos¬ 
sible to separate so closely formal and material consider- 

« 

ations? Doss not tne form of * anti j r0 p Qa ^ 

that such an ending is completely unknown in all ancient 
literature, immediately suggest to the reader that something 
cl3o la to cone? The use Stonehouso has made of the philos¬ 
ophic distinction betv^eon form und matter has made tho problem 
of the etrangenosa of the ending at easier than 

it is in reality. And I must point again to the chorus of 
manuscripts, both Greek and bai'barian, crying aloud: "There 
must bo something after v. 8, ana all the clever arguments 
of ycu moderns and examples of your sophisticated ways of 
writing don't satisfy us." 
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The intended ending at v. 8, then, cannot maintain 
itself against the ancient witnesses, even if it night com¬ 
mend itself because of its piquancy to the modem mind. 

There remains only the choice between two alternatives: to 
hold that there was an original ending which has since been 
lost completely and without trace; or, to accept, in spite 
of all the difficulties involved, the ending which we now 
possess as the work of Mark. T»-ere is another possibility; 
and th%t is to hold, as Zahn does, that Mark never finished 
his Gospel, a view made use of in the solution to be proposed. 

There are insuperable difficulties to the occoptance of 
the first alternative, and chi* fly, there is absolutely no 
trace of an original genuine ending, no hint of its exis¬ 
tence, no reference of any kind. To quote Zahn here 

Though the N.T. text can be shorn to have met with' vary¬ 
ing treatment, it has never as yet been established from 
ancient citations, nor made really probable on internal 
grounds, that a single complete sentence of the original 
text has disappeared altogether from the text transmitted 
in the Church, i.e. from all the MSS. of the original 
and of the ancient translations.....Here, however, it is 
not a question of a short sentence, but the part which 
is wanting - which must, therefore, have been lost if 
originally in the text - must have been a narrative of 
considerable compass. Nor is it a case where the 
section was of such a character that it could disappear 
without notice, because an intelligible connection re¬ 
mained after it was left out; it is rather the question 
of tho concluding section, which the reader mu-st await 
with interest after whet precedes, and the loss of which 
must leave the book noticeably incomplete. ’ 

Tills argument holds whether the loss of the supposed original 

ending were accidental or deliberate. To make the suggestion 


24. Zahn, op. clt.. 


p. 478 
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now being considered at all credible one would have to 
imagine an almost immediate loss or excision of the orig¬ 
inal ending. But then, again, would not such a loss have 
been made good by the author himself, for a mutilated Mark 
would have once attracted attention and suggested investi¬ 
gation? To save the theory an explanation bordering on the 
desperate is offered: that Mark died almost immediately 
after finishing his Gospel, so that the chance of restor¬ 
ation of the original ending became impossible. To be sure, 
only such an explanation or that Mark was suddenly stricken 
with madness after the writing of the Gospel could save this 

particular theory. Besides, tradition se^ms to show that 

25 

Mark published the book himself. Streeter has seen 

particularly clearly the force of this argument, and his way 
of meeting it is worth mentioning, although Streeter himself 
calls it a speculation. Streeter guesses that the orig¬ 
inal ending of Mark contained an account of the appearance 
to Mary Magdalene followed by one describing Jesus' appear¬ 
ance to Peter and others while they were fishing in Galilee; 
he believes, further, that St. John derived his version of 
these from Mark. This original ending was preserved in 
Ephesus for some time, but was lost in Rome, where the Longer 
Ending was added, but could not Maintain itself, because of 
the fuller account of the same material in John, against the 

25. Zahn, ibid ., pp. 433 and 479. 

26. Streeter, op. cit., pp. 351-360. 
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Gospel with the Longer Ending, supported as that was by the 

Influence of the church at Rome. Streeter himself writes 

In the concluding paragraph concerning his guess as follows: 

"Such cogency as the foregoing arguments possess Is 
largely dependent on the correctness of the analysis of 
the sources of John essayed In a later chapter. And, 
even if the correctness of that analysis be assumed, 
they fall far short of proof. Yet the view that the 
earliest account of the Resurrection Appearances has 
disappeared without leaving a trace is in itself so 
Improbable that I have thought it worth while to out¬ 
line a hypothesis which makes it possible to affirm 
the contrary, even though from the nature of the evid¬ 
ence it can be no more than an interesting speculation." 

i 

When the propounder of a view himself admits its weakness we 
may be excused any further analysis of the argument. I would 
point out, however, that Streeter’s view does not explain 
the lack of all traces of the original ending which main¬ 
tained itself for some time in Ephesus. To say that it 
appears in an adapted way in John does not meet the diffi¬ 
culty. Besides, "an interesting speculation" like this is 
not really necessary to explain the facts. A simpler way 
remains. 

We are left, then* with the other alternative: accept 
the Longer Ending as the intended ending of Mark, in spite 
of all the difficulties involved. Those who accept the 
Longer Ending as genuine will have to explain two things; 

1. the lack of the ending in some manuscripts and the cir¬ 
culation of an alternative ending in other manuscripts, as 
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well as the silence of some of the Ante-Nlcene fathers 
(this last Is not strictly necessary); and 2. the lack of 
unity between vv. 1-8 and 9-20. 

The first of the two demands Is comparatively easy to 
fulfil, the second very difficult. The loss of a final page 
of one of the early manuscripts of the Gospel woulde xplain 
the transcriptional difficulty. That Mark’s Gospel might 
suiter in this way is more likely than that aozne similar 
accident would happen to one of the other Gospels, for Mark 
was often last in the Gospel codices. A manuscript with 
the ending lost by some accident or other would explain the 
lack of the ending in other manuscripts. A mutilated Mark 
would invite completion by some sort of ending as we have 
in the Shorter Ehding. '-The complete Mark might well be un¬ 
known by some of the early Christian writers. Manuscripts 
with both endings would result as a matter of course when 
comparisons were made in a Matter so noticeable as this. 

There is also the possibility of a deliberate excision of the 
disputed ending on the grounds either of its supposed lack of 

consistency with the other Gospels or of its lack of continuity 

^reasons for excisiorj 

with the foregoing verses. The former of tEese I do not 
consider at all likely, but the latter is a distinct possibity. 
But that the first is not improbable is shown by the statement 
in Eusebius’s comment quoted in Appendix C, where this motive 
for rejecting the Longer Ending is added to the evidence he 




cites from the manuscripts then current. Naturally, whether 
the Gospel lost lt3 ending accidentally or was deliberately 
mutilated, the result upon the history of the text would be 
the same, i.e. the situation would result which wo now see 
to be the case. It should be carefully noted that the argu¬ 
ment we are now using to explain the present state of the 
text, that is the gaps in the documentary ovidenoe for the 
Longer Ending is, in spite of its similarity to the argument 
examined, and rejected, above to explain the loss of the 
supposed genuine ending, radically different. There the 
argument waa used to explain the complete absence of a sup¬ 
posed original ending; here the argument is U3ed to explain 
the occasional absence of the Longer Ending. There we said 
tat a lost page sometime after the promulgation of the Gospel 
would not solve the corapleto absence of the genuine ending, 

and that an irsuediate loss, of a page would demand the co- 

c «~ 

Incident miracle of the death of madness of Mark to explain 
the complete lose of the original ending; hero we say that 
the lost page explains the gaps in the evidence for the Longer 
Ending, for which wo have plenty of evidence as far as the 
history of the text takes us back. The lack of attestation 
here and there can accordingly be explained satisfactorily. 
Certainly the lack of such a long paragraph in some manu¬ 
scripts is without parallel in the text of the New Testament, 
but, theoretically, that such a thing should happen is not 
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at all Impossible. Father In It strange that some auoh thing 
did not happen much more frequently. Zahn (Geschlchto... 

Vol. II, p. 934) claims that the loss of a page to explain the 
lack of the Longer Ending In many manuscripts In the early 
fourth century and onrller 13 an unsatisfactory explanation. 

He argues that such a I03S would explain the exlatonco of abrupt 
manuscripts In an Isolated geographical region, but not the 
existence of ouch manuscripta throughout the Fonnn Pmplro. 

H In Ron Oder Kleinaalen, Aegypton odor Palnoatlna kconnte cloh 
dlese Geschlchto doch nloht abgesplelt hobon. Per Vorkehr 
mlt anderen Gernelnden, das Ab- und Zuatroemen auswaertlger 
Christen nmsste dlese Sonderbarkelt dor betreffenden Klfchen- 
proving bald ana Llcht zlehen, and der Trleb den anotoesslgen 
Buchausgang zu verbessern, dessen Kaeht auoh bel dleser 
Annahmo wenigstens II (the Shorter Finding) bezougt, musste 
bis zur Zelt dea Eusebius die zufaelllg entstandene defekte 
Ausgabe ueberall wenn nloht verdraengen, so doch urn die 
Herrschaft In dem welten Krelse brlngen. In welchen I (the 
ending at v. 9) nach den Zeugen fuar I and II tatsaechlich ge- 
herrscht hat." The argument Is sound enough, but does It 
take Into account the strangeness of the Longer Ending? When 
comparisons were made between copies with the abrupt ending and 
tho»e purporting to be the true text, i.e.,, the text ending 
at v. 20, would the critic be Inclined to accept the Longer 
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Ending? I think not, since he would ask himself, as we 
do now; How could that ending be original? One could 
recall here what Streeter says about the critical ability 
of the early Alexandrian scholars, and might imagine what 
their reaction would be, if, when looking for the true end¬ 
ing to v. 8, they were presented with vv. 9-20 (See above 
p. for the statement of Streeter here referred to). The 
point is that; the Longer Ending is so strange that once lost 
in some manuscripts it would find it hard to gain recognition 
again. Many would prefer to have a Mark that ended at v. 8. 
abruptly than one that ended at v. 20, and so manuscripts 
would keep on being multiplied ending at v. 8, some of them, 
being amplified with the Shorter Eluding, hardly many, for 
the Shorter Ending is not at all strongly attested. At the 
time of the recensions only would the Longer Ending come 
again into its own. 

When we take up the question of the lack of unity of the 
Longer Ending with vv. 1-8, we come up against something 

much more difficult. It must be admitted at the very out- 

I 

set that the Longer Ending as it stands is no continuation 
of the matter of the beginning of chapter 16. All the 
particulars advanced to show this lack of continuation and 
essential unity, I think, must be admitted by everyone as 
really valid objections to the unity of the passage. But 
whether that proved that Mark could not have written the 
Longer Ending is another question altogether. 
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First, wo nay stato that there is no good reason for 
believing thau Mark was absolutely incapable of writing the 
actual words of and matter contained in the twelve verses, 

Zahn argues theit content, tho character of the narrative, 
and certain actual expressions of tho twelve vernos prove 
that Mark could not have written then. It is claimed that 
vv, 9-11 are taken from Jolm 20: 1-10 with the insertion 
of a phrase from Luke 8;C (the reference to the sovon devils 
of Mery Mag dal one); that v^v. 12 and 13 cone from Luke 24: 
13-55, the dependence being in part verbal, but with omis¬ 
sion of all details; and that, since John and Luke wrote 

later than Mark, Mark could not have copied from them, and, 

27 

accordingly, could not have written the Longer Ending. 

Row, tbs. t the material of vv. 9-13 corresponds with or covers 
material contained in Luke and John is plain as can be. The 
verbal likenessos are too inconsequential to prove anything. 
But, surely, even for the matter itself, why must one claim 
that Mark could not htWe written of the appearances of Jesus 
to Mary Magdalene and tho disciples on the way to Emraaus? 

Those things wore common knowledge among the early Christians. 
The story must have been told and retold. Mark was one of 
the early Christians, in constant touch with tho disciples. 

And now wo are to believe that he could not have told either 
of the stories, that ha could not even do so much as to give 

27. Zahn, op. olt., pp. 475 f. 













the shortest of resumes of those eventsi Is not his whole 
Gospel Axil of stories paralleling stories in Luke unci Matthew, 
ond more rarely, John? Certain critical theories of the Syn¬ 
optic Gospels it' is tx*ue nnko, now one, now the other of the 
evangelists depend on the third. Into those theories It is 
not the place to enter here, except to say that thore is 
nothing inherently improbably that men should write independent 
lives or accounts of Jesus and Kis v.ork which would yet snow 
remarkable resemblances. The references to tho appearances of 
Jesus in the Longer Ending although parallel to Luke and John 
still have their own independent emphasis, that of the unbe¬ 
ll f of the disciplea. Of this more later. The contention 
of Zahn, then, that Mark could not have written the twelve 
verses because of that parallelism, or, in his view, borrow¬ 
ing, la distinctly not proved. The two points of language 
which are supposed to show that Mark could not have written the 
twelve verses are the use of S*y9/? otTee/ for /*•*'«?' 7wk 4o^jfrcrujv 

tho only usage current in tho Apostolic Church and tho tern, 

/ 

tC*p /0 $ • which Mark does not use elsewhere. Can we say 

that wo know the linguistic usage of tho Apostolic Church 

/ / 

completely? V.hat if ^u>ryp fysyPtrtu ia ug9C j only here? It 
is bettor Greek, as Zahn admits, than da^svrwr # v/ell, 

then, v r hy could not Mark he vs used It? One really can not 
argue: Such and such an expression, although perfectly leg¬ 
itimate, la nevor used anywhere In the New Testament otherwise, 
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therefore, it could rot have been used by one of the writers 
of the New Testament here. If the phrase wore one very 
strange in Itself, the argument would have more force, but it is 
a porfoctly straightforward variation of p£ 7 vr (which 

Mali-:, b the ray, does ua© in v. 2) and one whioh Mark might 

got 28 

well have used to from using Latin in Pome. The frgumont 

drawn frora the use of Kuf>/o$ in the Longer Ending cioilarly 

/■ 

leeks all real cogency. Zahn's argument runs: is not 

used in Matthew, rarely in Luke and John, and only in this dis¬ 
puted aoatlon of Mark. Ergo, Mark did not write the section 

/ 

whore is used. A perfect case of n on sequltur on a num¬ 

ber of counts. That other writers do not use the term, in 
this case Matthew, proves nothing; that Mark nownere else 
uaos the term proves nothing. That Mark rnutit have knov/n the 
term as applied to Jesus is certain, for he at one time was 
Paul’s companion (on the first missionary Journey) and had 
other close relations with him later (Col. 4:10; 2 Tim. 4:11; 
Phil. 24), and even if he had never heard the terra't/v^j' applied 
to Jesus before, a most unlikely supposition, he must have 
hoard it from Paul, rtost of whose letters, if not all, were 
written before ffork wrote his Gospel. That Vark, finally, uses 
the term of Jeaus in a particularly appropriate place, 

i.e. In spooking of the ascension and sitting at the right hand 
of the Father, should be evident. We really cannot, then, 
from the use of these two expressions, two words really. rtf*??. 

28. Burgon, The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to St. Mark/ pp. I4t>- T5TT 
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and Kvpio( argue that it was humanly impossible for Mark to 
have written the ending so long ascribed to him. To continue 
the argument from vocabulary a little further it is not hard 
to make up a list of words and expressions found in the last 
verses which are either wholly Mark and/or preeminently so, like 
the following : <*V <*, xipJjSco , vrrr Tr^dn # 

Of course, it Is also possible to make up another list which 
Marl does not use in the body of the Gospel proper and a list 
of v/ords used in the Gospel proper which are not found here, 
but the words in the lists so constructed are common enough 
words which any writer might well have used or not, all de¬ 
pending upon tiie thing he had to say at the particular moment. 
There is an extensive study of the vocabulary of the ending as 
compared wish the vocabulary of Mark generally in Burgon^ to 
which the curious reader may be referred. The matter of voc- 
abularj is not really important, V/H deprecate the number of 
inconsequential arguments which have been advanced on either 
side with roapact to Mark’s use of words. The only point we 
are making here in referring to vocabulary is that there is 
nothing in the actual word3 used by Mark which makes it ab¬ 
solutely impossible for him to have written the twelve verses, 
that the vocabulary speaks about as much for Mark as it would 
for any other v;riter. So neither content nor vocabulary make 
it impossible for Mark to havo written the Longer Ending. Zahn 
refers also to the character of the ending as disqualifying 
Mark from its authorship. The difference in style is certainly 

29. Burgon, ibid., the pertinent chapter. 
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we 11 narked, C3pecia' , ly In vv. 9-13 and 19 and 20. But 
style la another of these Intangibles, and the argument drawn 
from It may bo very precarious and unconvincing. Where 
arc we to draw the boundary in style and say: Such and such 
a .sentence, pnregrap^, chapter Mr. X could write, but this 
chapter, paragraph, sentence he could not have written? 

It should be plain that such a statement can bo made only 
in eases of most glaring differences. For Instance, no 
modern American school-boy could be credited with Samson 
Agonlsto3 , nor Carlyle with a comic strip. Of course, the 
reader rrust forget chronology here and think of these pairs 
purely from the point of style and expression. Naturally, 
the examples given ore gross exaggerations, but the point 
tc he rade is clear: only in oases of really fundamental 
differences can we say: Mr. X could not have writtsn that. 
This is al"’ the more the case when re are dealing with 
rather short extracts. • No one Is likely to mistake the 
author of Adam Bede for the writer of Henry Esmond or Nich ¬ 
o las Nickleby , as no one would think that Mozart wrote the 
i»ass in B Minor . Ir. large chunks or slabs or pieces of writ¬ 
ing the Individuality of the writer will necessarily force 
its way through, but an individual paragraph, even a longer 
one, taken from its context, or written by itself, will 
often defy even the most sensitive critic to assign 1t to 
the true author. With respect to.Mark, in particular, it 
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nay well be questioned who the r v/e know enough of his 
writing to say what he could and what he could not have 
written. The whole Gospel numbers not much more than 15000 
enough to arrive at the essential characteristics of the 
Gospel, but not enough to characterize £ or us the style of 
the whole man. The Longer Ending is a short paragraph. 

That It doos not read like the rest of the Gospel is elem¬ 
entary, but that it could not have been written by Mark is 
a different thing altogether. Let us proceed a little fur¬ 
ther into this examination of style. It is possible for 
the 3aro man to --rite distinctly different styles when he 
Is writing for completely different purposes, although again. 
If the material he writes is long enough. Ills individuality 
will almost certainly shine through somewuero. There may oe 
considerable difference stylistically, for instance, between 
the sermon as written to be preached in thirty minutes and 
an abstract of 200 words of that sermon submitted for pub¬ 
lication in the daily press. A priori , then, it may be 
doubted whether v/e know enough of Mark's stylo of writing as 
a whole to be able to assert dogmatically that Mark could 
not have written the Longer Ending, if for some reason he so 
desired to write it that way. A x;ob terlorl , we may even 
a ay that, oven though, the Longer Ending is so short, too 
short tc be used as a basis for an assertion of Its style as 
related to any particular writer, there are Indications there 
of resemblances to the Mark of the whole Gospel. We have 
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picturesque details in the "mourning and weeping" of v.10, 
the going "into the country", v. 12, the "serpents" and the 
"deadly thing" of v. 18. We have new material in the 
"first" of v. 3, the sesaio ad dextram of v. 13, in fact, 
much of the section, vv. 14-18. Summing up, there seems to 
me to be no good reason ior asserting that hark could not 
have written the Longer Ending, whether from reasons of con¬ 
tent, vocabulary or style, 

The writing of tne Longer ending by Mark, judged from 
the point of view of abstract possibility, can be maintained. 
1 go furtner now to declare that it is more likely that Mark 
wrote that ending tnan that any one else wrote it. In de- 

t 

fending this statement we must start irom the lack of unity 
between vv. 1-8 and 9-20. This point nas been referred to 
before and everything that has been said against tho exis¬ 
tence of such unity has been admitted. It Is tne conclusion 
drawn from it that I believe to be all wrong. The argument 
runs: tho Longer Ending can not in any way be looked on as 

a continuation of and satisfactory enaing to the narrative 
begun In chapter 16j ergo, Mark the writer oi chapters 1-16: 

8 did not write the nonger Ending. The true conclusion 
would be: srgo, no one wrote the Longer Ending. For what 
person, faced with the abruptness of v. 8 and anxious to 
supply a satisfactory enaing and continuation, writes an 
ending that Is no ending and a continuation tnat is no con¬ 
tinuation? And if some misguided and very stupid compiler 





write b such an ending, and continuetion that is none, how could 
the Christian Church, which presumably is not composed completely 
of Ignorant people, accept such a continuation as good and sat¬ 
isfactory? The more strongly the case against the unity of 
the Longer Ending with the rest of the Gospel is put ana ex¬ 
pounded, the mere difficult it becomes to believe that any 
body ever vrote it deliberately as a continuation of the Gospel. 
The fundaments! difference between the two endings, the Longer 
and the Shorter, appears right here. The Shorter Ending docs 
in II a own rather clumsy fashion try to supply a real contin- 
urtion. The first sentence does pick up the thread of the 
first verses: "but they reported briefly to Feter and his 
companions all they hed been told", (k cnanges v. 8 consider¬ 
ably to supply a still smoother continuation of this sentence 
with t7het precedes.) Then follows In tne Shorter Ending a 
short summary of the work of the apostles; "And afterward 
Jesus hirself sent out by them from the east to the t west the 
sadr d and incorruptible message of eternal salvation." The 
Longer Ending, as everyone points out, do 03 not provide any 
sort of continuation of v.3. The Longer Ending, then cannot 
be explained in the same manner us the Shorter Ending. It is 
in a class by itsolf. Given ouch an inexplicable continuation, 
it is Inherently more probable that Mark wrote it than that 
any one else did. The creator or originator or author of a 
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work is bound by no such limitations as the mere completer 
or finisher of an unfinished work. The completer must be led by 
what has preceded and he will add a dull and consistent and logi¬ 
cal conclusion, but the author is led only by the guidance of 
his own genius and originality. He can do as he pleases and 
bid defiance to what the critics expect of him. Paradoxical 
though it may seem, then, the very queemess and seeming com¬ 
plete unfittingness of the last verses is more easily explained 
as the work of Mark than that of any imaginable completer of an 
unfinished work. The actual material of the ending, further, 
adds to the likelihood that the ending as we now have it is 
from Mark. It is admitted by most scholars who oppose the 
passage we are discussing that the passage contains material 
that is very ancient, that it is rich in content. Thus Swete 
speaks of the silence of the fathers between Irenaeus and 
Eusebius with respect to a very rioh passage as something to 
be explained by its defenders; Gregory's opinion that it may 
almost be better than Mark's original we have referred to, as 
well as to that of Wh who say that the Shorter Ending would 
never have been exchanged for the rich twelve verses. Tregelles 
believed much the same. His opinion is contained in the fol¬ 
lowing quotation from Salmon who sums up neatly the point being 
made at this stage of the argument: 


30. Swete, H.B, The Gospel according to St. Mark, pp. 146- 
151. * 


a 
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The tvielve verses have such marks of antiquity that Dr. 

-'egejias,who re:used to believe them to have been written 
by St.Mark, still regarded them as having "a full claim 
to be received as an authentic part of the second Gospel"... 
The twelve verses are clearly the work of one who wrote 
at so early a date that he could believe himself able to 
add genuine apostolic traditions to those already recor¬ 
ded. If he asserts that Jesus "was received up into hea¬ 
ven and sat on the right hand of God" he only gives ex¬ 
pression to what was the universal belisf of Christians at 
as early a period as anyone believes the second Gospel to 
have been written.... Further, the twelve verses were writ¬ 
ten at a time when the Church believed herself in possession 
of miraculous powers. Later, a stumbling-block was found 
in the signs which it was said (v.17) should "follow them 
that believe." The heathen objector, with whom Macarius 
Magnea had to deal, asked if any Christians of his day 
really did believe. Would the strongest believer of them 
all test the matter by drinking a cup of poison? The ob¬ 
jection may have been as old as Porphyry, and may have been 
one of the reasons why Eusebius was willing to part with 
these verses, We must, therefore, ascribe their author¬ 
ship to one who lived in the very first age of the 
Church. And why not to St. Kark?31 

Burgon finds particular points of Markan (? I should say,apo¬ 
stolic ) authorship in such phrases as: TaPf /‘tir * ecisrai/ 

/ <g/ ' 

f \e u rt>P$ roJs tv fix* , * f. 

There is a ring of apostolic originality about the references 
, to Mary Magdalene, the weeping of the disciples, the great 
number of minute but important facts collected in the compass 
of the twelve verses and in the details which appear nowhere 
else. These facts all add to the likelihood that the Longer 
Ending was written by the writer of the rest of the Gospel. 


31. Salmon, op. clt. ,pp. 150 f. It is here that it is convenient 
to refer to the opinion held that the Longer Ending,while not 
Markan, still emanated from Mark's immediate circle, and was 
an early addendum to the Gospel, bearing much the same relation 
to the rest of Mark, as John 21 is often held to bear to the 
rest of the Gospel of St. John. I repeat the argument of Sal¬ 
mon. If we are to ascribe the authorship of the disputed ver¬ 
ses to one who lived In the very first age of the Church,why 
not to St.Mark? It is argued in the body of the paper that 
the difference of style do^s not demand some author apart 
from Mark, while the other argument made much of there: that 

it la difficult to Imagine anybody'., inventing such an odd 
continuation, would hold here also. 
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A Suggested Solution. 

One thing more remains to be done to make the defence 
of the Markan authorship complete: to propose some explanation 
for the lack of a real connection between v. 8 and the Longer 
Ending. It is one thing to state that the mere words of 
the Longer Ending could have been written by St. Mark; it 
is quite another to say that it was the intention of St. Lark 
to conclude his Gospel in such a strange manner. It is one 
thing to maintain that it is more likely that Lark wrote tne 
Longer Ending and appended that unorthodox ending to his Gospel 
than that some one else invented it and added it there to 
overcome an intolerable abruotness; it is quite another thing 
to maintain that the Longer rinding is likely in itself „ 

There is a relative likelihood and an absolute likelihood. 

5o far we have shown the Markan authorship to be but relatively 
likely. As far as real likelihood goes, the Longer Ending is 
* confessedly unlikely. On the very face of it, it is very 
unlikely that any author, no matter how original and wilful, 
would follow v. 8 with v.9 and what follows It. There are 
certain laws of thought and expression to which any writer 
who wants to be understood and who Is still compos mentis 
must conform. Y'hat is wanted, then, is a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation to )ver the fact of Markan authorship and the evi¬ 
dent lack of continuity. If such an explanation can be sup¬ 
plied, and If that explanation is not mere romancing but one 
that commends Itself as being not improbable, then the case 
may be considered complete. The defender of the Markan 
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author ah ip oan not be called upon to prove that auch and 
luch a thing must have happened. None of the explanations 
advanced for the various views held by critics have done 
or can do that. The whole difficult problem is not one 
that can be decided absolutely; no person holding a con¬ 
viction here should be expected to show the absolute nec¬ 
essity of his solution. All we can do is hold up probab¬ 
ility against probability and show that this or that solu¬ 
tion is the more probable. 

In propounding our solution we may well begin with Zahn. 
This eminent scholar believes that the Gospel was never com¬ 
pleted, death or some other compelling circumstances ar¬ 
resting Mark's pen. Since tradition seems to show that 
Mark published the book himself, its incomplete form would 
be incomprehensible only in case a few lines were wanting 
which the author and editor could have added at any time. 

So the small compass of the work, when compared with the 
other historical books of the New Testament, "leaves room 
for the conjecture that Mark intended to add several por¬ 
tions to his work." 32 These portions might have included 
other things besides the resurrection appearances. From 
here I shall quote Zahn directly: 


32. Zahn, op. clt., p. 479. 
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If he began writing the Gospel before the death of Peter (64), 
but did not publish the sane until after the death of Paul 
(67), things enough could be mentioned which must have in¬ 
terrupted the pen of this spiritual son of Peter and younger 
friend of Paul in the city where both the apostles had died 
as martyrs, and which also in the time immediately follow¬ 
ing must have prevented him from at once completing his 
book as he desired. If, in these circumstances, he 
yielded to the request for its issuo, it would not have 
been something unheard of or irrational. It is perfectly 
possible also that during the months and years while he 
and others were hoping for the completion of the interrup¬ 
ted work he had given the unfinished book to friends to 
read, and that they bad mgde several copies without his 
being able to prevent it. 0,5 

This explains everything but the Longer Ending, Zahn puts 
the Longer and Shorter Ending in the same boat, but if the 
argument above is sound, the two are toto coelo disparate, 
nothing being surer than that no completer of the work would 
have done so with the Longer Ending, Zahn's explanation be¬ 
comes completely satisfactory if we add to It that In the 
Longer Ending we have the outline of that completer ending 
which Mark intended to add at his own time, but from which 
he was prevented by some compelling circumstance. It is 
surely plausible In the extreme that if Mark found himself in 
the position of having to publish the work before he had com¬ 
pleted it, he would have published it with a short summary of 
the Intended conclusion rather than leave It with the strange 
abruptness of v, 81 The Longer Ending is the short summary 
of the intended concluding section of the Gospel of Mark, 

That being the case, we have a clear guide of the course the 
concluding section was to take, we have a clear indication of 


33, Zahn, op, clt . The whole discussion of this point is 
found or pp, 479f. 
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its underlying unifying motif, and a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion Jbr all the problems the present Longer Ending sets us. 

Trie complete Mark would have followed the incident des¬ 
cribing the finding of the empty tomb and the coramlssion of 
the angels with an account of the appearances of Jesus to Mary 
Magdalene and the disoiples on the way to Bmmaus* A conversa¬ 
tion of Christ with his apostles, in which the Lord *s parting 
instructions and promises of Kis presence and aid, was then 
to follow, after which a reference to the ascension, or per¬ 
haps a fuller account of it, was to be given. The whole was 
to finish with a summary of the apostles' work of proclaiming 
the Gospel everywhere, the end of Mark thus returning to the 
beginning. The underlying motif of the concluding seotlon 
is plain from the outline we have: it was to present clearly 
the unbelief of the apostles ana to oppose and oontrast that 
unbelief with faith by which alone there is salvation for men. 
Compare vv, 11, 13, 14 (blst), 16, 17 for a quite remarkable 
emphasis on the contrast: unbelief - faith, Such a longlsh 
ending, it most likely would have been at least as long as 
Luke's last chapter, would be remarkably in line with the 
plan of the other evangelists and would be in keeping with 
the general character of the relation of the evangelists to 
one another. The scheme of all the evangelists in their 
handling of the resurreotion story is: empty tomb, angels' 
commission, appearances, last words, the removal of Jesus' 
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earthly, visible presence. . There would be in the 

various Synoptists a general correspondence of scheme coupled with 
actual parallel accounts now with the one, now with the other, 
evangelist; but at the same time Mark would have material the 
others did not include in their accounts. In these particularsj 
much the same general plan, parallel accounts, unique material, 
the resurrection story of the three Synoptics would be in com¬ 
plete harmony with the whole life of Christ which the three pre¬ 
sent. This need not be labored: the whole remarkable picture 
of almost verbatim parallels coupled with wide differences, the 
picture that the first three Gospels presents to us, that is 
the very heart of the Synoptic problem. The complete resurrec¬ 
tion story of Mark as indicated to us by his outline in the Longer 
Ending would, with the accounts of the other Synoptists, be but 
part of the bigger Synoptic problem. 

The suggestion put forward here as to the proper under¬ 
standing of the Longer Ending, it seems to me, would offer a 
reasonable and unforced explanation for all the problems in the 
way of Intrinsic evidence which we face. No one would dispute the 
fact that the Longer Ending looks like a summary, sounds like 
one, runs like one. 'Due, the vv. 14-18 are fuller than the 
other verses, but it is not at all out of the way for a writer, 
when making a summary or outline, to sketch certain parts 
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more fully and elaborately than others; some things he has 
at his finger tips, other points he wishes to fix in writing 
carefully as they suggest themselves, in case he overlook 
them later on or fail to find the same happy expression. So 
the difference between vv. 9-13 and 14-18 need not detain u% 

If the Longer Ending is but an outline then its strangeness 
of style as compared with the rest of the Gospel is at once 
accounted for. One can’t write a one sentence summary of 
an incident as one would describe the whole incident in full. 
Naturally one will find the carefully constructed passage 
rather than a succession of short paragraphs; naturally when 
the historical description is only hinted at in the summary 
and the didactic purpose mentioned, it will appear more did¬ 
actic than historical, the compressed account will of necess¬ 
ity upset somewhat for the reader the relation, the perspective of 
;he 

various parts; naturally there will be no call for Mark’s 

* - / 

impetuous rushing f . If we have in the last twelve 

verses, again, only a summary and outline, then we can explain 
too the lack of connection with the words of vv. 1-8 written 
in the finished form and the outline which is attached to them. 

In the final form St. Mark undoubtedly would have provided a 
smooth transition from the awesome fear of the women, in which 
they were placed by the words of the angel, to Christ’s appear¬ 
ance to Mary Magdalene and the allaying of that fear. If, 
finally, we have in the Longer Ending an outline of Mark him¬ 
self we can see why it was generally accepted In the Church 
(I believe that the external evidence argues a general ac¬ 
ceptance in the early Church and not the opposite as some have 
maintained) inspite of the strangeness of the section itself 
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and its relation to what precedes. There was no doubt from 
the start that Mark wrote it, many no doubt knew from Mark’s 
own mouth why he had to publish the Gospel provided with a 
summary of the last chapters instead of in its intended com¬ 
plete state. It was only after the later accident of the 
lost page that doubt would arise, and we might say, an under¬ 
standable or even a Justifiable doubt, for the combination of 
a strange ending together with manuscripts not containing the 
ending at all is a strong argument on the surface for the 
spuriousness of the last verses. But when the problem is seen 
in its deepest implications, there is no satisfactory explan- 

34 

ation of the Longer Ending except that Mark wrote it himself. 


34. Another view in defence of the Longer Ending is that of 
Bover. Hi3 view is given in Metzger’s article on 
Recent Spanish Contributions.... referred to above. What 
is tho reason for the multiplicity of endings to the 
Second Gospel? Bover answers this question on the basis 
of logic and syllogism. His first proposition is "The 
Second Gospel is the close reproduction of the evangel¬ 
ical catechesis of St. Peter." The second is, "The re¬ 
counting of the resurrection of the Lord and his appear¬ 
ances to his apostles, who were to be his witnesses, did 
not pertain to the evangelical catechesis, directed to 
those who believed, but to the previous apologetic proof, 
directed to those who had not yet embraced the faith. The 
narration of the appearances, being known by the previous 
proof, did not need to be repeated in the evangelical 
catechesis." Accepting these propositions as true, Bover 
offers two hypotheses either of which he thinks, would 
account for the textual phenomena. According to one hypo¬ 
thesis, when Mark published his Gospel, he added to the 
Petrine catechesis his own account of the appearances of 
Jesus (Mark 16:9-20). Ihis explains, Bover believes, the 
difference of style between the body of the Gospel and the 
canonical conclusion. This difference of style was de¬ 
tected by certain in the early church, who were led thereby 
to suspect the authenticity of the last twelve verses. As 
a result of their suspicions and doubts, these verses were 
omitted by several subsequent copyists, a circumstance 
which accounts for their absence in codices B etc. 

(Continued p. 88.) 
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Phe Ending of Mark f s Gospel,then,sets a special problem 
to the textual critic. In essence this problem Is the same 
as any other, and it must be tackled the same way. We must 
weigh external evidence and internal evidence and transcrip¬ 
tional probabilities. But it still is a special problem, offer¬ 
ing difficulties of a unique kind. No one can condemn the 
critic who proposes a special, even unique solution. For the 
solution offered in this thesis we can claim no more than a 
strong probability. Although much of the solution is based, 
as it appears to me, on sound arguments, some of it is plainly 
pure guess-work. There is no proof of a lost page, as there 
is no real proof that the Longer Ending is an outline merely 
which Mark hoped to expand, but from which intention he was 
kept by this or that compelling circumstance. These are but 
probable suggestions to explain, first, the gaps in the manu¬ 
script evidence and secondly, the strange lack of continuity 
between vv. 1-8 and 9-20, The person who v/ill not accept 
them must find other guesses to bolster up his position, and 
all of the positions so far taken up' by critics are open to 
far more serious objections both on external and internal 

34 (continued) But the Second Gospel, in thi3 shortened 
form, seemed .to others in the early church to lack a proper 
conclusion. These undertook to supply various endings two 
of which aro extant to-day, one brief (in codex L, etc.) 
and one longer in W. (pp, 413, 414). An extended criticism 
of this is not called for. One can see that this view 
demands rather.more arbitrary assumptions than the one de¬ 
fended above, and for that reason will hardly win much 
approval even among defenders of the Longer Ending. 
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grounds than the one defended here. In the long run not a 

\ 

great deal depends upon the Inclusion or rejection of the last 
twelve verses. The Bible Christian^ the Lutheran Christian per¬ 
haps more so than others, will regret the absence particularly 
of 16:15, 16, but the same truths these verses teach are taught 
in undisputed passages of the Holy Scriptures. However, there 
is no reason for rejecting parts of the Bible before such re¬ 
jection is absolutely demanded by the ovidence, and the Holy 
Scriptures of our God are so precious to all Christians that 
no effort of scholarship must be begru<3$d which will restore 
to us the original text of the New Testament. 
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Appendix A. Further Details of Documentary Evidence. 

1• With respect to the testimony for the ending at v. 8. The re 

Is a 

reference at p,45 to the cursives 237, 239, 259. These are 
three Moscow manuscripts which, according to WH and Burgon, 
are related to the statement In cursive 255, and, according 
to Zahn, the complete scholium is found in cursive 36 from 
the tenth century. The whole question of this scholium is 
a highly complicated one and in details all three scholars men¬ 
tioned are in disagreement. But both y/H and Zahn are in agree¬ 
ment about this that the scholium comes from Eusebius. Now 
as to the bearing of all this on our problem. If it is from 
Eusebius, we have no new testimony at all, only stronger 
testimony to what Eusebius thought. If it is not the state¬ 
ment of Eusebius,then another name is added to the critics 
of the Longer Ending or rejection of it. See Zahn, Geschlchte 
des gtLI.Kanons , pp. 915-917 and WH, Appendix, pp. 32 ff. for 
thorough ventiletion of this minor point. 

2. With respect to the Shorter Ending. 

k reads as follows: a monumento fugerunt. tenebat enim 
illas tremor et paver propter timorem (8b.) Then follows the 
Shorter Ending. Notice the omission of the words recording 
the failure of the women to say anything ( ou 
). 

Zahn, op. cit. , pp. 923 f. argues that the connection of 
the Shorter Ending with the foregoing is always closer than 
the Longer Ending wherever the two are found together. But 
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it is plain that the only possible arrangement, if you 
are going to write both the Longer and Shorter Ending 
after v. 8., is Shorter Ending, Longer Ending, since the 
Shorter Ending was definitely written to continue the 
tnoux.ii.t uncompleted of v. 8., and any scribe comparing 
the two endlnga would see which followed smoothly and 
which did not. 

Zahn’s conjecture that the Shorter Ending sprang up 
in Egypt is very likely correct, since it is found chiefly 
in the uncials supporting the text of Egypt, and its 
appearance in Coptic and Ethiopian manuscripts supports 
this conjecture. Egypt, too, is the center where the 
Longer Ending has the the least attestation. Add as 
witness to the Shorter Ending 1 961, 1 1566. 

3. With respect to the Longer Ending. 

It should be noted that in the Old Latin tradition 
the manuscripts a b o are defective at this point, i.o. 
they are not witnesses in this whole question at all. 
Although the manuscripts a and b are defective here, the 
Longer Ending is contained in n, which, according to 
Francis C. Burkitt, The Old Latin and the Itala in Vol. 4 
of Text 3 and Studios , od J. Armitage Robinson, Cambridge, 
1896, closely resembles a in St. Hark. 

The following quotations from Justin Martyr are almost 


certainly Indications that he knew the Longer Ending as 

Markan: Apology I , 45: o? otnrfrtJe/ *** 

Dial, cum Trypho : 32, 9 :£,/Vt -vit ovp&o* • > > D r P " 

vious words,5od being the subjec't: «v«.*oiyovr<x °con>i «tro rys *ys 

. / j \ / f" ^ V (J 

K*[QrferT* «*/ToY Sr O Ct‘TOV „ 
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There may be some doubt about the second, since Acta 1*11 might 
be the source. Among the Fathers or contemporaries of the early 
Fathers the following may be witnesses for the text on the admis¬ 
sion of Zahn, o p. clt ., pp, 924-926: (This is aside from those 
mentioned as certain witnesses in the body of the article), 

Celsus, Papias, Porphyrius. Ignatius is mentioned as being 
acquainted witn the passage by Pott, op, clt ., p, 74. 

Both Zahn and V/H deny that the Sahidic version favors the Longer 
Ending, but Buck, who boldly heads the sootion Per unuchte Msrk - 
usschluss, quotes sa in his list of witnesses for the Longer End¬ 
ing, as do Souter and Nestle. It is stated expressly in the 
introduotory notes to Huck»s work that all the data in the crit¬ 
ical apparatus have been derived afresh from original sources and 
not merely copied from the apparatus critiol of other editions. 

Merk agrees with WH and Zahn. His apparatus shows that some 
,sa manuscripts favor the Shorter Ending* Kerk»s edition is 
later than Lletzraaioi'a edition of Huok, if that means anything. 
Gregory in his Textkrltik gives the fo'lowing pertinent facts 
concerning the Sahidic translation, on page 534. The transla¬ 
tion exists in a great number of fragments, which together gives 
us all the Gospels save G6 versos. He states that Mk. 16: 20 
is to be found, but nothing from Mk. 15:41 on till that vorse. 

He wrote before Homer*s great work on this translation. Homer's 
edition shows 35 verses partly or wholly missing in Fark, according 
to Souter in Tho Text of the New Testament, but he gives no details. 


In a note in tho same work on the same page, p. 66, he Infoma us 
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that since Horner's edition oomplete manuscripts of Matthev r , 
Mark and John have been found, again without details* 1 iiave 
not boon able to consult the necessary works to come to a 
decision on this point* 
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Appondlx B. The Frear Loylon. 

iivery critical edition of the Greek New Testament printed within 
the last thirty years will contain the text of this lengthy 
addition to M a rk 16:14. I give,first, ssoffat’s translation of 
the Gre»k text, and then the statement of Jerome which contains 
a reference to this Loglon . It is found in his Co ,tra l elaglanos . 
ii.15. The Latin text given below has been taken from LJetzmann's 
edition of buck’s Synopsis . 

1. "But they excused themselves, saying,’This age of lawless¬ 
ness and unbelief lies under the sway of Satan, who will not allow 
what lies under the unclean spirits (or, the unclean things that lie 
under the control of spirits) to understand the truth and power of 
God; therefore,'they said to Christ,’reveal your righteousness 
now.’ Christ answered them, ’The term of years for Satan's power 
has now expired, but other terrors are at hand. I was delivered 

to death on behalf of sinners, that they might return to the truth 
and sin no more, that they might inherit that glory of righteous¬ 
ness which is spiritual and imperishable in heaven.’ ” 

2. In quibusdam exemplariis et maxima in graecls codlcibus 
iuxta Marcum in fine eius evangelii scribltur: •poster quum ac- 
cubuiasent--orediderunt(v.14). et llli satisfaciebant iicentes: 
saeculum istud iniquitatis et incredulltatis siift satana est, qui 
non sinlt per immundos apiritus veram del apprehend! virtutem. 
idcirco iam nunc revela iustitiam tuam. 
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Appondlx C. Eusebius and Jerome. 

Below will be found the Greek text of the famous statement 
of fSusebius concerning the ending of Mark. The text is that of 


Migne, Patrologia Graeca, vol. 22, coll.937, 93B. The Greek text 


is followed by the i£nglish translation of it by WH, found on page 
31 of their Appendix. 'The reader will notice the dependence 
upon the statement of iiusebiua of the Latin extract from Jerome 
which follows. The Latin text comes likewise from WK, o .clt. 
p.33. The Latin extract is part of Jerome's answer to the 
third question of one hedibia. 
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2. The solution *111 be twofold. For one man, rejecting the 
passage by itself, the passage which makes this statement, will 
say that it is not current in all the copies ol' the Qospel ac- 

j i 

cording to Mark. That is, the accurate copies determine the end 
of the narrative according to Mark at the words of the young man 
who appeared to the women and said to them, "Fear not]...'.* And 
they,on hea ring this,fled and said nothing to anyone, for they 
were afraid. At this point the end of the Oospel according to 
kark is determined in nearly all the copies of the Oospol accor¬ 
ding to Mark; whereas what follows, being tut scantily current, 
in some but not in all (copies), will be redundant (i.e. such 
as should bo discarded), and especially if it should contain 
a contradiction to the testimony of the other evangelists. This 

A 

is what will be said by one whol declines and entirely gets rid 
of (what seems to him) a superfluous 'queation. Ahlle another , 
not daring to reject anything whatever that Is in any way cur- 
•rcnt in the Scripture of the Dospela, will say that the reading 
is double, as In many other cases, and that each (reading) must 
be received, on the ground that this (reading) finds no more 
acceptance than that, nor that than this, with faithful and 
discreet persona. 

3. Huiue quaestionio duplex solutio est: aut enim non 
reolpimua Maroi testimonium, quod in rarls fortur evangeliis, 
omnibus Qraeclae llbrls pane hoc oapitulum non hahentibus, prao- 
sertim quum diversa atque contraria evangelistia ceteris narrare 
videatxir, aut hoc respondendum.... 
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